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Official Boruments 


PAPAL LETTER. 


to His Excellency Monsignor Bartholomew Cattaneo, Titular Arch- 
bishop of Palmyra, General Treasurer of the Camera Apostolica, con- 
gratulating him on fifty years of priesthood and twenty-fwe years of © 
episcopate. : 
. PIUS XII, POPE. | 
_ Venerable Brother, Health and Apostolic Benediction,—The com-_ 
pletion of the fiftieth year from your ordination to priesthood and the 
beginning of the twenty-fifth year of your episcopate, are two events 
of such: happy character that we cannot allow them to go by without 
sharing in the joy of Your Excellency and of yours. The splendid 
gmerits won by your service of the Church and of this Apostolic See 
during the long years of your ministry are very well known. In the 
early days of your priesthood you filled important offices in the dioceses 
of Saluzzo and Novara, later in this Eternal City you were Rector of 
the Urban College of Propaganda, and thus dedicated the flower of 
your youth to the poor and advancement of souls. When the Archie- 
piscopal dignity was conferred upon you, you spent three lustres as 
Apostolic Delegate in Australasia. On your return to Rome, you 
were appointed General Treasurer of the Camera Apostolica. Not the 
least of your merits has been the devotedness with which you gave 
yourself to the ministry of the Sacrament of Penance, and your gen- 
erosity was the means of restoring the choral seats of the Patriarchal 
Liberian Basilica to their former splendour. Wherefore, Venerable 
Brother, while we congratulate you most cordially on all that you have 
accomplished, we wish you everything good, and desirable and pros- 
perous from the Lord, in the days to come. Meanwhile, as the har- 
binger and assurance of these good things and as testimony of our very 
special love, we impart to yourself, Venerable Brother, to your kins- 
folk and friends, with effusion of heart and most affectionately in the 
Lord, the Apostolic Benediction. 


Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, this twenty-third day of the month, 
of July, in the year 1941, the third of Our Pontificate. 
PIUS XII, POPE. 
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| APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION. © 
COOKTOWN (Cairns). 


The Vicariate Apostolic of Cooktown is raised and erected into a 
diocese with the name of Gairns. “aa 
Pius Bishop, servant of the servants of God 
for a perpetual remembrance. 


It is the practice of the Apostolic See to raise Apostolic Vicariates 
to the honour and dignity of dioceses, whenever they happen to have 
had a considerable increase in the number of faithful souls and to 
have developed works of religion in no small degree, This is the case 
in the Vicariate Apostolic of Cooktown in Australia. Really, the con- 
dition of Catholic affairs in this Vicariate is no longer different from 
that obtaining in other places of Australia, where an ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy has been established for’ many years. Hence, Our Venerable 
Brother, John Panico, Titular Archbishop of Justiniana, and Apostolic 
Delegate in Australasia, has warmly recommended to the Holy See 
the promotion of the said Vicariate to the same status as the other 
Churches of Australia. We, accordingly, with the advice of Our Ven- 
erable Brethren the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation de Propa- 
ganda’ Fide, with mature consideration, and with certain knowledge, 
have decided that the recommendation of our aforesaid Venerable 
Brother and Delegate Apostolic, be admitted. Wherefore, supplying, 
as far as is necessary, the consent of those interested or presuming to 
be interested, We, by Our Supreme Apostolic power, raise the said 
Vicariate Apostolic of Cooktown to diocesan rank. We constitute it 
a diocese having the same boundaries as the former Vicariate. We 
substitute for the name of Cooktown that of Cairns, which has been the 
seat of the Vicar Apostolic and which We hereby constitute the epis- 
copal See of the new diocese; and We entrust it to the care of the 
secular clergy. The Bishop’s Chair We fix in the Church dedicated 
to God in honour of St. Monica, the Mother of St. Augustine, in the 
same city of Cairns, and decree that the said Church of St. Monica 
_ henceforth enjoy the honour and dignity of a Cathedral Church, and 
to it and to the Bishops of Cairns for the time being We grant: all 
tights and privileges, favours and prerogatives which are judged to 
belong, by common law, to other Cathedral Churches and their Bishops. 
Likewise We subject them to the same burdens and obligations as other 
‘Bishops and Cathedrals throughout the world. This new diocese We 
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make suffragan to the Metropolitan See of Brisbane, and We subject 
its Bishop to the metropolitan right of the Archbishop of Brisbane. 
Since, however, the circumstances of the present time do not permit 
the erection of a Cathedral:Chapter, We allow, in the meantime, that, 
according to law, diocesan consultors be appointed. As regards the 
government and administration of the new diocese, as regards the elec- 
tion of a Vicar Capitular or Administrator, sede vacante, as regards 
the education of clerics, as regards the rights and duties of clergy and 
people and other things of that kind, We order the exact observance 
of all that is enjoined regarding the relative matters by the sacred 
canons and the synodal statutes of Australia. For the execution of 
all herein ordained and enjoined, We, depute Our aforesaid Venerable 


‘Brother, John Panico, Apostolic Delegate in Australasia, and We grant 


him all faculties necessary and opportune, even the faculty of sub- 
delegating for the matter in question, some person constituted in an 
ecclesiastical dignity, and We impose upon him the obligation of trans- 
mitting, as soon as possible; to the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 


’ Fide an authentic copy of the acts of execution. We furthermore wish 


and decree that these present letters and all containd in them, even if 
persons have not been heard, whose interests are really or allegedly 
involved—should they be even worthy of special mention—or if they 
havé not consented—these presents, We say, must never be noted or 
impugned or called into controversy, on grounds of subreption or 
‘pbreption, or of any vice of nullity or want of intention’on Our part, ~ 
or of any other defect, even substantial and unthought-of. On the con- 
trary, these present letters must be regarded as drafted and published 
with certain knowledge and with plentitude of power, having perpetual 
validity for the present and the future, intended, moreover, to have 


* their plenary and entire effects now and hereafter, and to be inviolably 


observed by all concerned. However, should it happen that any attempt 
to frustrate these letters be made by anyone, of whatsoever authority, 
either knowingly or unknowingly, We wish and command that such 
attempt be null and void and of no effect whatever—notwithstanding, 
as far as is needful, rules given in synodal, provincial, general and uni- 
versal Councils, notwithstanding also Apostolic Constitutions and Or- 


-dinances and any other dispositions of our Predecessors in the Roman 


Pontificate, and everything else to the contrary, from all of which we 
derogate by these present letters. We wish, finally, that the copies of 


' these letters, even printed, signed, however, by the hand of some public 
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notary and stamped: with the seal of some person constituted in an 
ecclesiastical dignity or office, the same credit be given as should be 
given to the present lette?s, if they were exhibited or shown. Let no 
one, then, infringe this page of Our promotion, erection, constitution, 
concession, subjection, statute, mandate, delegation, derogation and will, 
and let no one dare to contradict it. Should anyone presume, with 
rash daring, to attempt such violation, let him know that he shall incur 
the indignation of Almighty God and of the blessed Apostles, pees 
and Paul. 


Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, in the year of the Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-one, on the eighth day of the’ month 
of June, in the third year of Our Pontificate. 


LUIGI Card. MAGLIONE. 

P. Card. FUMASONI BIONDI. 
ALFONSO CARINCI, Proton. Apost. 

. LUDWIG KAAS, Proton. Apost. 


*% % % % 


PONTIFICAL BIBLICAL COMMISSION. 

Under date of August 20, 1941, an important letter was sent to the 
Bishops of Italy by Cardinal Tisserant,. President of the Biblical Com- 
mission, in the name of Cardinals composing the Commission, and with 
the approval of His Holiness Pope Pius XII. The occasion of the 


letter was an anonymous opusculum sent simultaneously to the Pope, . 7 


to several Italian Ordinaries and to many Superiors General of Religious 
Orders. The anonymous author undertook to advocate a “meditative 
system of exegesis” of the Sacred Scriptures, but chiefly devoted his 
attention to a virulent attack on the scientific study of. the Bible, going 
so far as calling Biblical philologists, historico-critics, text-critics, Bib- 
lical archaeologists and such scholars by the libellous names of ration- 
alists, naturalists, modernists, sceptics, atheists, etc. The counter-letter 
of the Papal Commission is too long to give in full, but we can sum up 
its principal points under four heads. 

(1) The literal sense of Holy Scripture. Although the anonymous 
pamphleteer admitted “pro forma” that the literal sense is “the. basis 
of Biblical interpretation,” he pleaded for a treatment of the Scriptural 
text which reduced itself to purely subjectivistic manipulation of the 
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Sacred pages—eisegesis rather than exegesis. Against such an abber- 
ration, which amounts to Ultra-Alexandrinism, the Commission recalls 
the sober truth that even the typal sense, which certainly exists in many 
Biblical passages, must be proved in each «ase on the authority of 
Christ, of an Apostle, or of the Apostolic Church. The plain letter is 
the first thing to be scientifically and laboriously considered. "The literal 
sense must be secured by diligent investigation, for, as St. Thomas 
says: “Omnes sensus fundantur super unum, scilicet litteralem, ex 


‘quo solo potest trahi argumentum,” Exegesis is not just an allegorical 


flight; it never abandons the obvious sense of the words, unless the 
obvioys sense is demonstrably untenable. In a word—and the word 
is St. Jerome’s—commentatoris officium est, non qitid ipse velit, sed 
quid sentiat ille, quem interpretatur, exponere.” 


(2) The use of the Vulgate. Ministerpreting the Decree of the 
fourth Session of Trent, the anonymous author almost defies the Vul- 
gate, and has nothing but abuse for those who go to the original texts 
or other ancient versions. Needless to say, this is an enormous tra-. 
vesty of the mind of the great Tridentine Synod and of the Church gen- 
erally. The Septuagint, of which Sixtus V had an official edition made, 
is actually an official version of the Catholic Church for all who use the 
Greek rite. The Vulgate itself, which is the daily Bible of the Latin 
Church, was approved by Trent not on critico-hermeneutical grounds, 
but because of its long use in the Church—this fact being a guarantee 
of its authority in matters of faith and morals. The Council declared 
it juridically authentic, that is, with regard to “vis probativa in rebus 
fidei et morum.” Any good Biblical introduction will show from the 


-conciliar Acts themselves that the Tridentine decree of “authenticity” 


did not exclude possible divergences from the original text and from 
the ancient versions. 


(3) Textual Criticism. Invective against “scientific criticism” 
finds its place in the pamphlet with severe strictures on those who dare 
to “massacre” the Sacred Text by expunging anything’ from the Vul- 
gate. Against such a tirade the Commission simply. calls attention to 
the work of revision of the Vulgate inaugurated by Pius X. Some 
fourteen years earlier, Leo XIII had written in his famous Encyclical, 
“Providentissimus Deus,” the following significant charter of critical 
methods: “Artis criticae disciplinam quippe percipiendae penitus hagio- 
graphorum senteniae perutilem, Nobis vehemeter probantibus, nostri 
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excolant. Hanc ipsam facultatem, adhibita loco ope heterodoxorum, 
Nobis non repugnantibus, iidem exacuant.” That our present texts of 
the Sacred Books are entirely intact and critically untouchable is a 
chimeric opinion excluded by such Roman documents as the Decree on 
the Pentateuch and the second Response of the Holy Office rege ne 
the Comma Ioanneum., 


(4) Study of Oriental languages and auxiliary ree Hebrew 
Syriac, Aramaic are, in the eyes of the anonymous “Master” only mat- 
ter of scientific pride, and Orientalism is a mere fetish. He forgets 
Saint Jerome’s celebrated pains in his heroic efforts to master Hebrew; 
he forgets that Leo XIII wrote: Sacrae Scripturae magistris necesse 
est . . . eas linguas cognitas habere, quibus libri canonici sunt primitus 
_ab hagiographis exarati.” Pius X, who was followed by the Constitu- 
tion “Deus scientiarum Dominus,’ made Hebrew an obligatory sub- 
ject for all candidates for theological degrees. Philological prepara- 
tion and auxiliary sciences are, of course, not an end in themselves for 
the exegete, but he well knows that he must use all available human 
means to understahd the Divine Book which is the object of his studies. 
Pedantic Orientalism or pedantic Hellenism may become an abuse in 
the Biblical fields, “sed abusus non tollit usum.” 
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+ Some Essential Points 


— Caureruing Catholic Artion 


Some time ago Cardinal Pizzardo wrote a letter to His Grace, 
the Archbishop of Melbourne, in which he stated: 


“Tt is a great consolation to know that the priests of Aus- 
tralia, under the inspired lead and guidance of their Bishops, are 
preparing themselves and their people for the great work of 
Catholic Action. The initial stages may be difficult, but Our Divine 
Lord will bless and reward with success these sincere and zealous 
efforts to advance His Kingdom on earth.” 
That the Divine blessing has not been wanting is shown in a more 
recent letter of the Episcopal Committee on Catholic Action, in 
which their Lordships were able to say that they rejoiced at the great 
changes which had come over the Catholic life of this country, and 
at the vigorous and self-sacrificing spirit being manifested everywhere 
and among all—particularly among young men and girls. They praised 
the progress of Catholic Action along specialised lines, and the develop- 
ment of organisations for farmers, university students, school children, 
girls, married women, young workers, adult workers, groups of pro- 
fessional men and women. They concluded by a stirring appeal “to ; 
all the laity to take their proper place in Catholic Action, and thus to 
extend and support those magnificent projects, the succeSs of which 
is of such importance for the Church and for our fellow-citizens,” and 
declared that they confidently looked forward to a most glorious 
harvest from the seed which has been sown. Here they are echoing the 
words of Pius XII., who in his first Encyclical said that “the collabora- 
tion of the laity in the Apostolate of the Hierarchy . . . shows possi- 
bilities of development which justify the brightest hopes.” 

In this the present Holy Father is only following the thought of 
his great predecessor, who said that Catholic Action was “as indispen- 
sable at the present time as the priestly ministry itself,” “more efficacious 


_ than any other kind of action,” “the form of apostolate that corres- 


ponds best to the needs of the.times,” and his great Encyclicals show 
that he did indeed understand the needs of the times. At the same 
time he pointed out that “difficulties and misunderstandings” were hin- 
dering the progress of Catholic Action, and on another occasion he 
said: “Before all else we pray that we be not misunderstood.” 
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The object of-this article is to clear up one or two points which, 
in fact, are misunderstood at the present time. A common error is 
to restrict unduly the scope of* Catholic Action. One often meets 
people who are interested in some particular Catholic activity, who see . 
it produce some good results and who argue, therefore, that this 
activity is the only form that Catholic Action should take. An example 
of this is a recent article in the English “Clergy Review,” in which 
the writer argues that the main work of Catholic Action should be to 
assist the priest in the work of visitation. His argument may be put 
as follows, as nearly as possible in his own words: 

“The main charatteristic of the apostolate of the English 
clergy has always been the pastoral visitation of the people.” 
And “the apostolate of the laity should follow the traditional 
lines of the apostolate of the clergy.” 
Therefore the main characteristic of the apostolate of the 
laity should be visitation work. 
Now there is no doubt that this is an excellent work, but will it fulfill 
the high hopes that the Pope has of Catholic Action?. To answer this 
question we will consider the aims of the Pope in instituting and 
defining’ Catholic Action, for he defined it “not without divine inspira- 
tion”—he said himself: “It is certain that the spirit of God has in- 
spired him with this definition.” 

Pius XI. defined Catholic Action as the participation of the laity 
in the Apostolate of the Hierarchy, and he laid down as its aim “the 
‘extension and consolidation of the reign of Christ-the-King, in in- 
dividuals, in families, and in the whole of society.” And-again,’ “the 


1For further reading see: a 

“What does the Pope say about Catholic Action”’—a collection of about 150 
Papal Pronouncements arranged under 23 different headings by Fr. Bennett: 
(Pellegrini, 6d.) Nearly all the quotations from Papal Documents in this article 
are taken from this valuable collection. 

“Fundamental “Principles of Catholic Action,” translated from the French 
of Rev. P. Lelotte (A.N.S.C.A.—3/-). 

“Specialised Catholic Action,” by Pierre Bayart (A.N. S. C.A.) 

“Restoring All Things,” edited by J. Fitzsimons and Paul McGuire (Sheed 
& Ward—5/9). ; 

“This is Catholic Action,’ by Ken Mitchell (A.C.T.S.). 

“After the Whirlwind?” (AGES) 

“The Y.C.W.”, edited by Kevin Kelly (A.C.T.S.) 

The Handbooks and Programmes of the various National Cathar Action 
. Movements. 

Most of the above can be obtained from the Australian National Sashes 
- of Catholic Action, 379 Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1., Vic. 
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Hierarchical apostolate, and Catholic Action which co-operates with 
it, ain at realising the whole programme of the Divine Heart: the 
foundation, the extension, the stabilisation of the Kingdom of Christ 
in individual souls, in families, in society in all its possible expansions 
and ramifications, in all the depths that human activity can sound, when 
helped by the grace of God.” 

Christ then is to be brought to the hearts of individuals, to the 
family, the school, to private and public life, to social, economic, 
national and international life. Catholic Action has a universal and 
social object, which “coincides with the end of the Church herself,” 
and is nothing less than the Christian regeneration of the whole of 
society. Corresponding to this universal end, there must be a univer- 
sality of means—religious, mixed, individual, social, sacred and pro- 
fane—all used to achieve the supernatural end which the Vicar of 
Christ has put before Catholic Action. Father Tromp, in his book, 
“Actio Catholica in Corpore Christi,” points out that on account of 
the wide and universal field of Catholic Action it is. different from ° 
those organisations which, though apostolic in purpose, pursue a limited 
object, e.g., the spreading of Catholic literature, works of mercy for 
the poor, and, one might add, helping the priest in parochial visitation. 
These are indeed excellent works, but of themselves they are not 


‘Catholic Action. This is clearly the thought of Piux XI: 


“Besides Catholic Action properly so called, there exist other 
institutions, associations and enterprises, which, with a remark- 
able variety of organisations, tend—some to a more intensive 

‘ ascetical culture, others to practices of piety and religion and 
especially to the apostolate of prayer, others again to the exercise 
of Christian charity in all its forms and applications. These works 
devote themselves, in fact, to a wide and efficacious apostolate both 
individual and social, under organisational forms that vary and 
adapt themselves to personal initiatives. But for this very reason 
they ‘differ from the organisation proper to Catholic Action. They 
are, therefore, works which cannot be’ called Catholic Action, 
though they can and should be regarded as its true and providential 

Auxiliaries.” (Bennett, page 38, No. Ze). 

If the Bishop not merely approves of such organisations, but even 
gives them a mandate or commission to carry out a particular work as 
an official Catholic Action body, then they are doing Catholic Action 
work, they are part of Catholic Action, but Catholic Action is not 


— 
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restricted to them. They are collaborating towards the attainment of. 
the universal aim of Catholic Action, but to restrict Catholic* Action 
to a particular end or a patticular means is: to falsify the idea of the 
Pope. If such an organisation does not receive a mandate from the 
Bishop it can still, with his approval, be a valuable auxiliary: of Catholic 
Action, but the words of the Australian Bishops in their letter on 
Catholic Action last year should always be borne in mind: 

“Tt is not the wish or the intention of Catholic Action to super- 
sede existing Catholic bodies or to take over work which they are 
performing satisfactorily, but rather to assist and support them 
in every way. In turn, these other bodies should do all in their 
power (as auxiliary societies) to further the growth of Catholic 
Action and collaborate in its campaigns. - 

“Moreover, those auxiliary bodies should not enter into’com- 
petition with Catholic Action by adding to their activities new - 
works of a kind that fall within the sphere of Catholic Action. 
They should, rather, seek to carry out more perfectly the purpose 
for which they were originally formed, and by which they can be 
of great value to the Church.” 

Another point about Catholic Action is that much of the work it 
entails is, not done in the parish and so, to restrict its scope to parochial 
works or parish visitation, is to minimise its field of action unduly. 
Catholic Action is the participation of the laity in the apostolate of the 
Hierarchy and is, therefore, essentially diocesan in character: Fr. 
Lelotte points out that Catholic Action depends by nature on the hier- 
archy of Divine institution, and that parochiality is not an essential 
' characteristic of Catholic Action. It is sufficient to consider University © 
groups, work for sailors, specialised organisations for teachers, nurses, 
doctors and lawyers—all recognised by the Pope as genuine Catholic 
Action, but not organised parochially. It is true, however, to say that 
normally Catholic Action is organised on a parish basis, but as it sets* ' 
aut to bridge the gulf between religion and life, and as many men 
spend most of their lives outside the parish, it must concern itself with 
what happens to them at work or during their leisure time. Too often 
nowadays, particularly outside the parish, he is in a deforming and 
paganising atmosphere. The young especially, isolated and unsupported, 
not wanting to be “different,” soon fall away. Nor can we blame 
- them, for as Canon Cardijn says: “If we had been in their place, we 
would probably have fallen lower than they .. . It was morally impos- 
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sible for them to resist or to rise again unaided.” It would be difficult 

_ to over-emphasise the importance of the environment or the milieu. 
Pierre Bayart says: “It_is the milieu which forms and the milieu 
which deforms. It is the milieu which paganises or Christianises, cor- 
-rupts or educates,” and Fr. Lelotte quotes many authorities: “You 
cannot escape the law of the milieu, any more than you can escape 
from space by moving from one place to another . .. We are in the 
‘presence of a veritable biologicgl necessity.” And again: “Because it ° 
is the social milieu that is de-Christianised, our task is not merely to 
reclaim souls one by one, but rather to sanctify the whole milieu of life. 
Souls breathe an atmosphere that is poisoned—that atmosphere must 
be purified.” (Page 50). Catholic Action sets out then to change the 
environment. Parish visitation, no matter how well done, will not fully 
accomplish this. It will not reach some, others will not respond, others 
will, but, dragged down by their deforming environment, will not perse- 
vere. To change this environment, to change those who live in ity is 
not a light task. But the Pope asks for nothing less. It has taken ~ 
hundreds of years for the world to reach its present state—it will take 
more than a generation to make it right. But we cannot fear or hesi- 
tate, for the Vicar of Christ has spoken, there is a new crusade, and as 
of old we know “God wills it.” 

Fr. Lelotte sums up well the point we are trying to make: ‘Cath- 
colic Action has not to defend the interior organisation of the Church; 
it has to‘impregnate the various movements of the modern world with 
the.Christian spirit. It is not the parish life which has, before all else, 
to be safeguarded ; rather it is the profane life which has to be Christian- 
ised. . . This does not mean that parish life has outlived its usefulness ; 
quite the contrary. The parish is the true home of the Christian life; 
it is there that souls are habitually formed and sanctified. Catholic: 
‘Action aims definitely at bringing back to the parish souls which have 
become far removed from the Church, by re-creating round them a 

_ Christian atmosphere.” (Page 49). At present many fail and are lost 
to the Church and the parish, for too often in the modern world it 
requires heroic virtue to live a full and decent Christian life—this has 
got to be changed. In each particular milieu we must organise the 
better elements, “we must seek diligently, select prudently and train 
fittingly, lay apostles,” and make them strong enough not only to defend 

‘themselves and survive, but to transform gradually the corrupt and 
degrading environment into one that is truly formative along Christian 


lines. 
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. It is to be noted, however, that Catholic Action is not only for the 
elite—and this is a point which marks it off from some of its valuable 
auxiliaries—it is.a mass movement and must embrace all, not merely that 
they are worked'on by the elite, but according to their capacity they 
must be won to the apostolate. It is hopeless to try to change the 
environment without the mass of those who belong to it, so they must 
be used—not vaguely—but in an organised way as one of the chief 
instruments of conquest. Pope Pius. XI. saw clearly that the assistance 
of the masses must be won in order to recover lost ground when he 
said: 

“However true it is that to begin an undertaking a start must 
be made with small numbers—‘quality rather than quantity’—the 
time comes, when its complete success depends on mass support. 
For the mass has its own importance and. standing always in need 
of encouragement and direction, in the last analysis, it alone is able 
to conquer the important and Peeraapent positions.” 

Normally Catholic Action is organised on a parochial basis, and 
even where it is not, every member of Catholic Action should be loyal 
to his parish, for it is the gateway of grace for himself and those who, 
along with him, form in some way a special cell of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, and who are united with the priest in giving honour and 
glory to God, particularly when they offer Christ as a Gift and Victim 
to God in the Sacrifice of the Mass, and dedicate themselves to the 
task of making Christ reign in their own hearts and in the hearts of 
others. The parish is the normal base of operations, but much of the 
work of conquest has to be carried out far removed from the base. 
Christ must reign not only in individuals and families, but in the whole 
of society. 

What portion of society must a man evangelise? Here 
we come fo “one of the golden rules traced by the ever-lamented 
Pontiff, who was the great promoter of Catholic Action, and 
who remains now its invisible inspirer,” and Pius XII. points out 
clearly what this rule must be. “For the apostle to be listened to, must 
speak—not to representatives of some abstract humanity which would 
belong to all countries, to all times and all conditions, but to a particular 
group of one’s own kind, in a particular country, at a particular level 
of the social ladder.” To bring out this important point so often 
stressed by Pius XI., we give two quotations: 

“An apes particular and differing according to ae and 
to the various milieux. An activity that is particular, qualified, 
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specialised—presenting the closest analogy with the method that 
we indicate for missionaries; native priests for the native people. 
Each situation will have, then, its corresponding apostle: the 
apostles of the workers will be workers ; the apostles of the farmers 
will be farmers; the apostles of the seamen will be seamen; the 
apostles of the students will be students.” | 
“For the different milieux’and in the different milieux, 
apostles from these milieux. . . This is the method which must be 
followed. These apostles will be better understood in the milieu 
- to which they address themselves, if they themselves have come 
from these milieux. And there you have a point which is vital 
to all Catholic Action.” 


_. The mind of the Pope is, therefore, that Catholic Action be organ- 
ised in specialised groups according to the different milieux in which 
the members live—men, women, young men, young women, university 
students, school groups, groups for professional men, business men, 
employers and employed. Time will tell what particular groupings will 
be needed in a particular country—workers in factories probably need 
a separate organisation from those in offices—but the principle is clear. 
Those who are trying to conquer a particular milieu must be drawn 
from it, understand it, be accepted by it, in order that they may pene- 


“trate it. 


The layrhan, then, has a real mission, and to carry it out he must 
be given responsibility. This is a point that is often misunderstood, 
or, if agreed to in theory, is at times not carried out in practice. Both 
the present Pope and his predecessor have pointed out that the clergy 
is quite insufficient to cope with the needs of our times. In any case, 
many sections of social life live far from its influence: “hence it is 
necessary that all men be apostles.” In modern times the Church, 
besides the Diocesan Clergy and the help of congregations and Religious 
Orders, creates a third body of volunteers, of laymen, who in Catholic 
Action are given a definite commission to carry out any work assigned 
to them by the Hierarchy. By definition it is a work of the laity, there- 
fore it is not a work of the priest. Of course, he does a much greater 
work by virtue of his priesthood ; he is, too, the soul of Catholic Action, 
but he does not take part in it, and so it is laid down that laymen should 
preside over the group, make plans, use their initiative, have a definite 
responsibility. The most valuable function the priest can perform in 
this field is to stimulate the initiative of the laity (so generally lacking) 
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and make them realise their obligation and responsibility in the apos- 


tolate. The priest assists the laity to carry out their mission—“a mis- 
sion,” as Pius XII. says, “than which noble and loyal hearts could 
desire nothing higher nor more consoling. This apostolic work, car- 
ried out according to the mind of the Church, consecrates the layman 
as a kind of ‘Minister to Christ’.” Catholic Action is executive in the 
practical order, and the priest-assistant should leave to the laity the 
direction and responsibilities of the association. These are the words 
of the Pope, who deliberately uses the words “Ecclesiastical Assistant” 
in describing the role of the priest in Catholic Action. In view of this 
it is hard to understand why the writer in the/“Clergy Review,” besides 
holding that Catholic Action is essentially parochial in character, also 
says that the laity have not their own apostolate in which they are 


assisted by the priest, would prefer to regard the priest as the Director . 


of Catholic Action, and objects to the use of the term “Assistant” at all. 

That the direction and responsibility of the associations be entrusted 
to the laity does not do away with dependence. They can_ only ‘act 
within the limits of the Mandate given them by the Bishop, and thus 
subordination is secured. Indeed, subordination is essential, for other- 
wise the work of the laity is not engrafted on to the apostolate of the 
Hierarchy, and would not be Catholic Action at all. To share in the 
apostolate of the Bishop, lay people must be “sent” by him, must receive 
a definite commission from him, and he can create or destroy it by the 
giving or withholding of his Mandate. The representative of the Bishop 
is the Ecclesiastical Assistant, and one of his duties is to see that the 
principles and directions of the Hierarchy are not transgressed. In 
Australia, where Catholic Action is organised on a National basis, the 
necessity for such intervention in a parish group would rarely occur. 
That does not mean that the role of the priest is purely negative, in 
the sense that he sees to it that the group does not make mistakes— 
on the contrary, for on the positive side there is unlimited scope for the 
exercise of a zealous apostolate. ‘Catholic Action,” as Pius XI. said, 
“although of its nature a.work for the laity, can neither begin, nor 
prosper, nor produce its proper fruits without the assiduous and dili- 
gent activity of the priests.” And this, I think, is more true of Aus- 
tralia than of many other countries, but we cannot now develop the 
all-important part the priest has to play in the sanctification of lay 
apostles. The Australian National Secretariat of Catholic Action and 
the Movements it has sponsored have always insisted that so important 
is the formative work of the priest that they have refused to allow 
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- groups to be formed unless the priest is available to take charge of 
a formation. | ; ' 

i The priest who devotes himself to Catholic Action will gradually 
- _., ‘find his parish transforming itself, for he will teach the members to 
4 transform themselves and their families, to Christianise their homes, 
i their work and their amusements, to win back to Christ the members 
=: P of their own little world. He will help them to discovet for them- 
> selves the attractiveness of the character of Christ; he will show them 
_ their divine destiny, and thus win them to a high idealism. At the 
: same time he will show them. they are to be strictly realistic in their 
: apostolate. .I give one example. In the Preliminary Programme for 


* Leaders’ Groups of the National Christian Workers’ Movement, Part 2 
-. of every meeting is devoted to “Contact.” The leaders are given the 
: task of finding out all about the workers of the neighbourhood. They | 
+ have to make a complete census of all the workers of the parish— 
names, addresses, age (approx.), married or single, where they work, 
what union they belong to. Using a map of the district, each combs 
a section of the parish thoroughly until they arrive at a.complete census. 
They talk to fellow-workers, go to football matches with them, help _ 
them’, make friends with them, and thus gradually win them over to | ~ 
the Movement. Truly, as Chesterton says, these workers may have 
’ their heads in the heavens, but they have their feet on the ground. To 
do-all this, to keep at it constantly, they need the support and help of 
the priest. The paradox of the priest’s part in Catholic Action should 
now be evident. The priest is nothing—for it is a work of the laity. 
The priest is everything—for all depends on him. And now is the time 
ef preparation for big developments. What a difference it would make 
if the men now in the army had been formed in a National Catholic 
Action Movement? But there was not time for that. We have am 
opportunity now to be ready for the post-war period by organising 
everywhere, Catholic Action groups of, men and women, young men 
and young women in town and in country, from schools and’ offices, 
from the factory and on the land. We would thus be fulfilling the 
wish of the present Holy Father, for Cardinal Maglione wrote towards 
the end of last year: “If, even at the beginning of the war, His Holi- 
ness’ underlined ‘the transcendent importance and urgent necessity of 
Catholic Action,’ what place would he not assign to it in the laborious 
reconstructions of the morrow?” To postpone action would be fatal. 
Let us see to it that the words we have heard so often in recent days 
cannot be applied to us—Too little and too late.” 


Corpus Christi College, Werribee. C. MAYNE, SJ. 


Bortir and Mystir Obsrurity 


- “The bad workman quarrels with his tools” is an old saying. It 
is a truth that sometimes exposes the weakness of certain pretenders 
to the name of artist. The real artist can display his genius with a bit 
of chalk or charcoal, with an old scrap of canvas, with a cheap violin. 
Yet sometimes the genuine artist will complain of the inadequacy that 
he meets with in his media of artistic expression. Pigments and 
marble, organ and violin faint beneath their tasks, and so do words, 
Now words are the noblest of media; for, unlike paint or marble, violin 
or organ, they are a direct utterance of the human soul. Their func- 
tion is a noble and may bea sublime one. What sublime associations 
cling to “The Word”! Yet human words may sometimes prove faint 
and weak in the expression of human thought and feeling. 

“Ce qui se concoit bien s’enonce clairement.” “What is clearly 
_conceived can be clearly expressed.” It is a characteristically French 
saying. It is an excellent light for schoolboys, scientists, historians, 
Boileau and Macaulay. Yes; let us require a crystal clearness of ex- 
pression from such as these!. But are there not some who will plead, 
and may justly plead, some exemption from the censure it implies? 
They will say: “We agree with your dictum; but we add: .‘What 
cannot be clearly conceived cannot be clearly expressed’. Now we 
happen to have heard, or seen, or experienced things higher than prose 
or verse can tell of. We need, therefore, a language that rises above 
that of the workaday world.” 

Let us hear an expression of this-view from a Romantic poet :— 


The soul (says Lamartine) is infinite, and languages are but a small number 
of signs fashioned by usage for the common needs of human intercourse. They 
are instruments of some twenty-four strings for uttering the myriad notes that 
passion, throught, fancy, love, prayer, nature and God inspire in the human soul. 
How can the infinite be contained in this mere hymming’ of an insect around its 
hive—a humming which not even the next hive understands 2 


Something more than this mere alphabetical gamut has been 
demanded by a young Australian poet? :— f 
We need an orchestration for our harmonies 
setting their torment in relief, 
providing an adequate background to this 
wind-mad music flung from a nerve-strung harp 
by the waters of babylonian. exile. 


1Yet “crystal clearness” has its dangers, too! Morley has a damaging re-. 


mark about Macaulay’s brilliant lucidity: “The truth cannot be told in that style.” 
2Souvenirs d’enfance at de jeunesse. : 
3Joseph O’Dwyer, in The Trojan Doom. 
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The claim of the Mystic to soar above the usages of ordinary 
language has been generally allowed. To speak only of Christian 
mysticism, we go back to St. Paul, who, being raised to the third 
heaven, heard there secret words that it is not given to men to utter. 
St. John, quitting his solitude at Patmcs, leaves to his followers a sub- 
limely difficult epilogue to the Scriptures, wherein revelation to sight 
and hearing are called to the aid of over-taxed language. Since then 
there has hardly been one of the long roll of mystics who have felt 
called on to communicate something of their experiences to the world 
but has lamented the inadequacy of all the words whereby they tried 
to communicate to others the realities they had themselves experienced. 
Is it not strange to firid among these the Angelic Doctor, great in intel- 
lect and master of all the vocabulary of theology, yet, being raised in 
his later years to a height of mystical knowledge he had never attained 
before, laying aside his pen and declaring that all he had written so 
far on the things of God seemed to him now but a vain stammering? 
And all the others on whom the lights of Mount Thabor have shone, . 
whether they try to speak in prose or in verse, bear witness to the 
helplessness of words and images to make intelligible a Faith that has 
been transfigured almost into Vision. 

What, riow, of the Poet? Even if he does not claim to rise above 
God’s visible and material world, he yet finds that world so wonderful 
and inexhaustible that he, too, registers his complaint of the inadequacy 
of language as a medium for his soul’s expression. He, too, in his 
degree has shared (in Moore’s words), “the light that comes from 
regions out of sight.” What -wonder, then, if his language should be 
and sound as if brought “from afar and from uttermost coasts ie 

Things of time speak—speak and perish; 

Art and Love speak; but their tones must be 
As sighings' of illimitable forests 
_ And waves of an unfathomable sea. 


-So wrote a true, though minor, poet, Adelaide Procter, in lines that 


seem to link the mystic with the poet. A later voice, this time from 
America, has echoed her thought, only with a different range of 
images :— 
Caged in the poet’s lonely heart 

Love wastes unheard its tenderest tone; 
The soul that sings must dwell apart 

Its inward melodies unknown. 
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Deal gently with us, ye who read! ; 
Our largest hope is unfulfilled ; ? ; Se 
The promise still outruns the deed, 
The tower, but not the spire, we build. 
Our whitest pearl we never find; 
- Our ripest fruit we never reach, 
‘The flowering moments of the mind 
_ Drop half their petals in our speech. Yh 
These are my blossoms. If they wear 
One'streak of morn’s or evening’s .glow, 
Accept: them! But to me more fair 
The buds of song that never blow’. 


That mysticism and poetry are, in their absolute conceptions, 
separated by an abyss, we need hardly recall to readers of the A.C.R. 
The abyss is that which separates the natural from the supernatural. 
There may be happy meetings and greetings between the two regions; 
angels may ascend and descend on Jacob’s ladder; John of the Cross 
or Teresa may be at once poets and mystics. But the’ gifts of the two 


conditions are, essentially different, these springing from earthly soil,- 


those from heavenly. The mystic is elevated above his fellows by 
lights that belong to the first theological virtue—Faith at its. sublime 
apex. The poet—or other artist—is raised into higher air by a natural 
gift or complexus of gifts, which includes delicate senses, vivid sensi- 
tive imagination, keenness of intellect, sensibility of heart—yet which 
seems to transcend all these, and often to dispense with one or other 
of them. . 


This talismanic endowment has been commonly called, since 
Shelley’s Essay on Poetry, imagination, the name being stolen from 
that inner-sensile faculty to which it is applied by the philosophers. 
Other writers have called it, perhaps more happily, intuition. It has 
been spoken of as “man’s noblest gift,” and such doubtless it is in 
the natural order of gifts. Intelligence and its doings are, they say, 
but a narrowing and cramping of it; they are but “owl-winged facul- 
ties” compared with this wide-ranging eagle of the spirit. And, as 
its. flight seems more unrestricted and ex lex in music than in any 
other art, these thinkers are inclined to conclude that music is the 
highest of all the arts, poetry not excepted; and that the others are 
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to be valued in the scale according as they approximate to the condi- 
tion of music.. Such, for example, is the opinion of Walter Pater. 

Without entering into that question, it may be noted that the claims 
of “Anima” (see notes a little farther on) and of our more mysterious 
poets find their best parallels and authorisation in Music; for Music 
is allowed by universal consent to defy definite interpretations. | It will 
be interesting to recall a passage wherein an enthusiastic music-lover 
asks us to share his glimpse of ‘that enchanted world in which the 
composer of genius is interpreted by an executant of kindred capacity. 
The writer is the Rev. H. R. Haweis; authar of ‘a book called Music 
and Morals, which was much read in late Victorian days. He is 
describing a performance by Franz Liszt of a Nocturne by Chopin, 
himself being the sole listener :— 


One felt that in the soul of the player the whole nocturne existed from the 
beginning; as one and indivisible, like a poem in the heart of a poet. The playing 
of the bars had to be gone through seriatim, but there were glimpses of a higher 
state of intuition, in which one could read thoughts without words, and possess 
the soul of music without the intervention of bars and keys and strings; all the 
mere elements seemed to fade, nothing but perception remained . . . the player 
living in the ideal world, and reducing the world of matter about him to the 
flimsiest of unreal shadows. 

To leave the realm of music for that of words is to find quite 


different conditions. It is, admittedly, the business of words to ex- 
press thoughts. Language is the connatural endowment of our reason. 
It cannot on that account, as Lamartine has reminded us, claim to be 
an adequate expression of feeling or intuition—at least of these in 
their higher ranges.’ As to feeling,. how often has not the lover lam- 
ented his inability to find words equal to expressing the intensity of 
his passion! As to intuition—dsk any of the mystics. Ought we, 
then, to think it strange if we find ourselves baffled by the stammerings, 
in mortal tongues of the lover, the poet, the mystic, when they strive 
to express immortal sentiments? : 

I have seen this matter well put in some sentences which I take 
the liberty of transcribing from a private letter written to a literary 
friend by a rising and already noted Australian poet. He has been 
speaking of a just-completed’ poem of his.own that had been for him 
(he says) “a tremendous experience, exciting and vitalising,” and admits | 
that it had sometimes puzzled hmself! (It is plain that he is no delib- 
erate and affected mystery-monger). He then goes on to express these 
general ideas :-— 


The language of poetry is not a language of ideas, and never can say plainly 
and simply what it is and what it means, especially if it comes from a stratwe 
. i ‘ - 
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of experience which is, as to a certain extent all experience is, outside the range 
of rational consciousness. The mind is, at best, an instrument which puts two 
and two together to make four, or plans a lay-out for building a house; but its 


: é im 
rational, logical faculties are not much good to it when it has to cope with). 


spiritual reality. One has necessarily to grope blindly while the eyes cannot see— 
: Z ; : 

not because there is nothing to see, but because the “seeable” is of too fine a 

‘quality for a material instrument, however delicate and refined. 


Human existence can be either animal or spiritual in its direction, and one 
fears that the gravitational force is all too greatly superior to the sublimational. 
The poet has of his very nature to try to express the human consciousness and 
to direct the mind in accordance with the laws of its spiritual being... Its physical 
laws will look after their own operations; and where there is no éffort to con- 
stantly expand consciousness, they will rule the mind; since, like everything else 
under Heaven, it must be ruled. , 


That is surely very well said, however one may fail to agree with 
all its positions. Meantime, it seems to gain support from some dis- 
tinguished quarters. It runs parallel to the interesting exposition 
which Henri Bremond?, following Paul Claudel, has given of two 
divisions or aspects of the human soul, which they call “Animus” and 
“Anima.” We will not pause now to set forth fully or discuss the 
speculations of these two acute thinkers and aesthetes in connection 
with this quasi-parable of theirs; it may suffice to. say that “Anima” 
is.for them the deep, central region wherein mysticism, intuition and 
art in general have their home; whereas “Animus” serves man’s prac- 
tical needs, is logical, perceptive, realistic and alive to every report 
of the senses. 5 

We may recall—it is always a pleasure to recall it—the lovely 
passage from the ““Grammar of Assent,” where Newman speaks of 
the magic of supreme verse, in prose that ‘almost exemplifies what he 
says: Lines, he says, that to the casual reader or student have seemed 
nothing different from hundreds of others read in a classical author, 
yet at length come home to the man or are found lingering in his 
memory—‘‘come home to him and pierce him as if he had never before 
known them, with their sad sweetness and vivid exactness. Then he 
comes to understand how it is that lines—the birth of some chance 
morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, 
have lasted generation after generation, for thousands of years, with 
a power over the mind and a charm which the current literature of his 
day, with all its obvious advantages, is utterly unable to rival. Per- 
haps this is the reason of the medieval opnion about Virgil as if a 
prophet or magician; his single words and phrases, his pathetic half- 
lines, giving utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, to that pain and 
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'. weariness, yet hope of better things, which is the experience of her 


children in every time.” 

Such is the utterance of “Anima” in Virgil and poets like him; 
so it is that heart speaks to heart—to recall here Newman’s favourite 
device, “Cor ad cor loquitur.” .But—we would ask our young poets— . 
can Virgil or Newman ever be called as witnesses in defence of down- 
right unintelligibility? Or can Francis Thompson, who was so far a 
true poet and mystic that he could write: 


O world invisible, we view thee: 

O world intangible, we touch thee: 

O world unknowable, we know thee: 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 

What, indeed, was the special and enduring glory of Francis 

Thompson if not the splendid and largely-unused symbolism whereby 
he brought home to the world of his readers the mysteries of the 
“world unknowable’? As the inner world of Chopin’s art was 
brought home to Haweis by means of bars,*keys and strings ; as Words- 
worth, Keats and others interpreted for mankind their sublimest rev- 
eries by the messages of God’s humblest creatures: 


By the murmurs of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustling, 

She (the Muse) could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature’s beauties can 

In some other wiser man; 


_ so Thompson made his own of the noblest creatures—the pageants of 


the visible heavens and the consecrated vessels of religious ceremony, 
to bring home to men of earth the beauty and majesty of things 
eternal. 

If the poet is “a child of the light,” ought he not be a diffuser 
of the light? If his message is sublime, has not the sublimest of mes- 
sages, that of the Gospel, been set forth in language of marvellous 
simplicity? The Perfect Law shone forth like a lamp set on a lamp- 
stand, 

And truth embodied in a tale 
Has entered in at humble doors. 

Let, then, the poet who will ascend boldly to the heights of the 
ideal, strive to leave practicable ladders behind his steps! His elder 
brethren, the mystics, were solicitous to do this—at least the many 
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of them who were bidden to make their skiey hatints and mansions 
accessible to the people of the plain; and how well they have succeeded 
is shown in the wide diffusion and deep influence of their words on the 
world. Let the poet, too, make his light shine forth as far as possible 
among men. If he has any genuine vision of things higher than 
mortals commonly dream of, it ought to be revolting to him to find 
that men of intelligence and good-will turn away from him as one 
' who merely puzzles instead of enlightening, bewilders instead of 

pacifying. ; : Ms 
GPO NEIBL Si. 
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Hr. de la Taille aud the Gouncil of Crent 
An istoriral Noite 


Dr. Togl, in his finely-written appreciation of Archpriest Carroll’s 


“translation of Mysterium Fidei, Book I (A.C.R., April, 1941), says 
_ that the scriptural, patristic and liturgical evidence adduced by Fr. de 


la Taille “favours the theory of the organic unity of.the Supper with 


_ the Cross, and is, as the author presents it, profoundly satisfying until 


one comes face to face with the Tridentine words . . . qui seipsum tunc 
in cruce obtulit. These words, and-they are the words of the Supreme: 
Magisterium, indubitably link the oblation (or an oblation) with the 
wood of the Cross.” 

It is well that Dr. Toal has brought up this objection to Fr. de la 
Taille’s theory on the first appearance in Australia of the translation 
of Book I; for obviously, if Fr. de la Taille’s theory could be shown 
to be against the teaching of the Supreme Magisterium, it must at 
once be relegated to limbo. © _ P 

The difficulty ‘seems to arise out of the various senses in which 
“offering” is used, at various times, by various writers: 

(a) strictly in the sense of sacrificial offering as distinguished 

from immolation ; : 

(b) as a synonym for immolation ; 

(c) as equivalent to “sacrifice,” including (a) and (b). 

Fr. de la Taille takes the word “offering,” in the Tridentine decree 
in the strict sense, as above. It remains for his opponents either to 


‘show that the Fathers did not intend to use the word in the. strict 


sense, or that that strict sense does not square with Fr. de la Taille’s 


‘theory ; otherwise they must admit the probability of the theory, in the 


light of Trent. 

All that-we attempt to do is to display Fr. de la Taille’s three 
arguments ‘from Trent historicé, avoiding all controversy. We shall 
take the arguments ‘in the order followed by Fr. de la Taille, giving 
first that to be found in Thesis IX, and then going on to the other - 
two, to be found in Thesis X. , 


THE FIRST ARGUMENT. 

‘This is drawn from the words of Trent, as prima facie confirming 
by re-statement of it in essential points, Fr. de la Taille’s theoty already 
proved by the analysis of sacrifice in general, and of the sacrifice of 
Christ on earth as exposed by sacred scripture, the Fathers, and the 
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liturgies. Hence it implies the’ acceptance of certain propositions 
already laid down in Theses I-VIII, which we shall first indicate. 

In sacrifice immolation is always distinct from offering in concept, 
and very often also really distinct. For immolation is a real, intrin- 
sic change induced in the external thing offered, as by a destruction in 
whole or part, e.g., by killing. Offering, on the other hand, is the ten- 


dering of the external thing to God by the priest, acting as such, accord- _ 


ing to legitimate form or rite; over the\external thing. It would appear 
that immolation is not’ absolutely necessary in every sacrifice. For 
example, in the case of the loaves of proposition in the Temple at 


Jerusalem we have a true sacrifice, where offering is found, but no, 


immolation.} 

In strictly propitiatory sacrifice, however, immolation is always 
found, offering and immolation being necessary constituent elements 
of the one sacrifice, each being complementary to the other, and the 
sacrifice not being complete without both. But even-here we note the 
distinction between offering and immolation. F , 

(a) In the first place, the immolation may be, and often*is, per- 
formed by a layman; the Ba is the act of the priest exclusively, 
acting as such. 

(b) Again, the ritual offering may be made to future immolation ; 
or it may be made of a thing already immolated, where the same dis- 
‘tinction, of time, is noted; or the immolation may be made by true 
immolation. In this last case the ritual, liturgical act of offering con- 
sists in immolation, here performed by the priest; the offering and 
immolation are now * distinct only in concept, for in reality both are 
one single action. 

In the sacrifice of Christ the immolation is certainly distinct from 
the offering ; Christ offered ; the Jews, or, if you like, the Romans, as 
agents of the Jews, killed ein (Thesis I). As the offering and the 
immolation are really distinct in the sacrifice of Christ, we should not, 
using strict terminology, treat offering-and immolation as synonyms 
in this case. Loose uses we do find at times, even in first-class writers, 
but, as a rule, the context will indicate the true sense. For example, 
since offering and immolation are essential constituents_of the one 
sacrifice, we find either offering or immolation used, by a common 
figure of speech, for the whole: sacrifice; or again, as offering implies 
immolation, and vice versa, by another figure we find, at times, the 


So a ng 
1Cf. St. Thomas 2, 2, 85, 3m; and Suarez, De eucharistia, disp. 73, s. 5, n. 4-5. 
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words used (loosely) as synonyms. In such a loose sense we say that 
Christ immolated: Himself for our salvation, whereas He simply 


offered Himself to immolation; or that He offered Himself on the 


Cross merely because there He was there immolated, and in so far 
sacrificed, a past offering being presupposed. Fr. de la Taille warns 
us? that he avoids such loose uses in his treatise; and this should be 
remembered particularly in reference to his interpretation of the ex- 
pression used in Trent—“offered on the altar of the Cross”—as we 
shall see later. | 

Coming now to consider the offering by Christ of His death and 
passion, we note that He suffered this last willingly, and the volun- - 
tatiety was all-embracing and continuous. But even such an act of 
will with such an all-embracing ambit, does not constitute a sacrificial 
offering. It must carry with it a direction of the gift to God, and 
this direction must be outwardly manifest. Not only that, but the 
direction of the gift must be rhade by a ritual, liturgical action. Hence 
we ask where and when did Christ perform that voluntary and active 
dedication of Himself as a Victim, sensibly, ritually and liturgically ? 
Looking for such a ritual, liturgical act of offering by Christ, we do 
not find it in any of the acts of Christ from the end of the Supper till 
His death on the Cross inclusively, nor in. the whole complexus of 
these acts (Thesis I1), but we find it in the Eucharistic rite of the Last 
Supper, according to the testimony of holy scripture, the Fathers, and 
the liturgies (Theses III-VIII). 

“Tn the Supper3, Christ appeared as though giving bread and 
wine to God; and He thereby showed that He was giving something 
to God: not what was apparent, but what was hidden; not bread, but 
what He said He was holding in His hands in place of bread, namely, 
His own Body; not wine, but what He said He mingled in the chalice 
in place of wine, His own Blood. He gave His Body; He gave His 
Blood; He gave each separately, as far as was indicated, by way of 
signifying, in the appearances and in the words. He gave Himself in 
the effigy of death; He gave Himself to death for us, and by death He 
gave Himself to God.” 

Hence we have at the Supper not only a ritual, liturgical act (which 
all admit), but also one in which Christ offered Himself to the real 
immolation of the Passion and death. 

Hence Supper and Passion form one single sacrifice; there was 


2See P. 14, of the translation. : : 
3Trans. P. 57, or Myst. Fid., Elucid. IIL, sect. I., Recapitulatio: 
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not first one sacrifice of the Supper, then another of the Cross, but 
there was numerically one sacrifice of Supper and Cross, begun at the 
Supper, completed on the Cross. There was no real immolation at 
the Supper, but only an image of immolation, an immolation in symbol 
only, but there was a true, real offering to the real immolation of the 
Passion and death; in fact, 4, “the representative immolation, or immo- 
lation by similitude, or mystic immolation which Christ made in the 
Supper was that by which He duakis the real proper immolation in 
which He was slain by His enemies.” Again, °, the unity by which 
the Eucharistic offering and the real inate in blood form one 
sacrifice is a unity in the nature of sign; the two together form one sign, 
showing, indicating the true internal sacrifice of Christ for our redemp- 
tion, the reality (res) underlying the sign (signum). 

We now come’ to the argument from Trent, introduced by a fur- 
ther development of the, last point mentioned. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

The Eucharistic offering and the immolation in bloed together 
‘form a sign (signum) of the true internal sacrificial surrender of, 
Christ (res), as constitutive parts of the sign; the immolation in blood 
after the manner of the matter, sustaining and being the subject of 
‘the determining form, and the peice being after the manner of the 
determining form. 

As in the sacrament of the Eucharist, the continuing appearances 
of the bread and wine are determined to a sacramental essence (as 
significative and indicative of the presence of Christ) by the transient 
form of the consecration, and, when they have received this formal 
element are themselves the sacramentum tanfum, or sign only (of the 
' true peetiy20g reality—the Body and Blood) ; so, too, 

“in the sacrifice of Christ, the whole Passion up to the death is 


determied to the sacrificial esSence, by the Eucharistic offering 


of Christ, and, having received this formal determination, it actu- 
ally is, and is called, the sacrifice of the Redemption, going on 
uninterruptedly in the process of completion (in fieri), until with 
the occurrence of death it is complete (in facto esse). Indeed, 
the unity resulting from both the constitutive elements in the sacri- 
fice of Christ is far stricter than the unity in the example of the 
4Trans. P. 137, beginning of Thesis IX. 

sIbid. P. 138, First Observation. 


6Thesis 1X, Second Observation, pp. 138 sqq., in the Translation, or pre. 
Fid., Elucid. IX, sect. I, Notandum secundum. 
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sacrament as above, BECAUSE THE OFFERING COM- 
MENCED IN THE SUPPER ACTUALLY CONTINUES ON 
THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE PASSION, whereas in the 
‘sacrament the words are transient. For that offering «must be 
lasting, which, once made, FAR FROM BEING REVOKED, 
IS KEPT UP BY CONTINUED ACTS OF THE FREE 
WILL SHOWING THEMSELVES FORTH OUTWARDLY 
THROUGH SO MANY ACTS AND WORDS OF THE 
LORD UNTIL HIS DEATH. There is not a single moment 
in which the same priest who offered in the Supper does not appear 
to us continuing His offering, confirming and sanctioning it, not 
only internally but also outwardly, that is, by the shedding of His 
Blood. e ; 
HENCE, we see how truly it was said by the Council of 
Trent, that Christ offered Himself in blood ON THE ALTAR OF 
THE CROSS (in ara crucis semel seipsum cruente obtulit . . 
cujus quidem oblationis, cruentae inquam, etc., Denz. 940). For 
though the Council did not attribute to Christ any act of blood- 
shedding (that being entirely the action of the Jews), and hence 
does not represent our Priest as ‘making use of any liturgical rite 
in blood (which would be contrary to the Scriptures and all the 
Doctors) ; yet, eyen on the Cross,. while Christ shows that He 
does of His own free will feel pain and taste death, by this very 
fact He, so to speak, seals and confirms, robes and crowns His 
solemn offering, Which He bloodlessly celebrated in the Supper.” 
Fr. de la Taille reminds us, in a note ad locum, that “offering” is here 
taken by him in the strict sense, mentioned in the very beginning of 
this article. The words that come before “hence,” introducing the 


_ words of Trent, should -make this plain of themselves; but the point is 


so important that he reminds us, not only here, but later’on also in 

reference to the third argument, of hi8 strict interpretation of the word 

in the Tridentine decree. The argument continues — 
“Hence, too, we see, when comparing the Mass with the sacrifice 
of our Lord, how aptly the Council declared: ‘For the Victim is 
one and the same, the same now offering by the ministry of 
priests, who then offered Himself on the Cross, ONLY THE 
MANNER OR OFFERING BEING DIFFERENT” (una enim 
eademque est hostia . . . sola offerendi ratione diversa, ibid.) For 


the difference between our offering and the offering of Christ is 
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this, that ours is altogether bloodless while the offering of Christ 

was in blood, on the Cross, in the manner shown by us above. 

Nevertheless, there was not one offering on the Cross and another 

in the Supper, but it was numerically one same offering: made 

ritually in the Supper, continued morally on the Cross; all this 
because of the identity of the Priest and the Victim—a rational 

Victim whose constant will in suffering unto death was none other 

than the continued will of the Priest faithful in sacrifice to the 

end. Moreover, in the Supper Christ offered without us, in the 

Mass He offers through us; hence again the manner of offering 

is different. In the third place, if we compare the Mass with the 

Supper, note with what truth Christ said: “Do this, namely, what 

I have done; for apart from the difference of time it is absolutely 

the same. For the Supper looked to the immolation as future, 

the Mass looks to it as past . . . each offering (of Mass and 

Supper.) has its own complement in the immolation of the Passion 

—though differently, because of the difference of time.” 

Finally, Fr. de la Taille notes that the numerical unity of the offering 
of Christ, made ritually in the Supper and completed in the Passion, 
in no way militates against the numerical distinction between each of © 
our sacrifices (of the Mass), and between any of these and that offer- . 
ing made by Christ in the past. There are just as many sacrifices as 
there are priestly offerings—your sacrifice is not mine, this morning’s 
sacrifice is not yesterday’s, and no one of them is the same numerically 
as that which Christ made without us. Christ’s past offering was 
numerically one, ours are numerically many. This again is a difference 
in the manner of offering. 

To sum up: When Christ at the Last Supper placed Himself in 
the effigy of death by the separate consecration of bread and wine, 
thus mystically (though not really) immolating Himself, He- offered 
Himself ritually to the real immolation of the Cross. This offering 
persisted until the end; so that from the Supper onwards Christ was 
carrying out morally the sacrifice, verifying the words of Trent, “sac- 
rificio in cruce peracto,” as also those other words of Trent quoted by 
Dr. Toal, “seipsum tune in cruce obtulit.” 

We have called this argument a prima facie proof, in so far as 
Fr. de la Taille, having in mind all the documents of Scripture and 
tradition examined in Theses III-VIII, naturally interpreted Trent in 
this manner. 


We now come to an objection resting on the fact that others have 
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interpreted Trent differently. It may be put as follows :— 

‘The great theologians, who came immediately after Trent, as 
Vasquez, Lugo and Suarez, to mention only Jesuits, and those of a 
later age, as Franzelin and Billot, held views contrary to that of Fr. 
de la Taille, and in consequence interpreted Tient differently. Does 
not the extrinsic authority of these eminent theologians render Fr. oo 
la Taille’s theory suspect? 

As we are not engaging in controversy, we content ourselves with 


two remarks regarding this matter: 


I. Fr. de la Taille had conveniently at hand, and used, for the 
elucidation of the subject, documents of great value which were not 
available to Vasquez, Lugo, Suarez. The Istoria del Concilio di: Trento 
of Pallavicino first appeared, in'two volumes, at Rome, in 1656-7, being 
immediately preceded by the thoroughly unreliable work on the same 
subject of Sarpi, which Pallavicino refutes; the collection of Acta 
Concilii, by Theiner, did not appear till 1874, and the collection of 
Ehses in 1919. So much for the history of Trent. Again, the great 
Patrologia Latina and Graeca, of Migne, which de la Taille uses so 
assiduously, is not yet a hundred years old; and the large number of 
reliable liturgical works of the last century were convenient to hand 
for Fr. de la Taille, and constantly .used by him. Obviously these 
valuable works were not available to Lugo (d. 1660), Suarez (d. 1617), 
Vasquez (d: 1604); and Franzelin (d. 1886), and Billot did not delve 
into. whatever of these works were available to them, as de la Taille 
did, being content rather, with that admirable conservatism of our 
Catholic theologians, to follow the lines laid down, roughly, by Lugo, 


‘and Vasquez respectively. Fr. de la Taille, with all the documents 


before him, felt forced to reacl the conclusion he did, and to express 


it boldly. 


IL. Fr. de la Taille fills many pages of Books I. and II. of his 
treatise in answering precisely this objection, and indeed, the matter 
of Thesis X, with what we have called the second and third argument 
from Trent, is wholly taken up with this. 

We may now give these other arguments from Trent: 

THE SECOND ARGUMENT FROM TRENT. 
The History of the Mga se 
The argument is as follows :— 

Although the numerical unity of the sacrifice of Supper and Cross 
is not explicitly defined by Trent, the history of the discussions pre- 
liminary to the Supper Definition of Chapter I. of Session XXII. 
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(Denz. n. 938) shows that those Fathers who held this numerical 
unity, a considerable number, were the only ones who gave a satisfac- 
tory explanation of how a propitiatory offering at the Supper, which 
was finally, almost universally, accepted by all, could be reconciled with 
the propitiatory sacrifice of the Cross, and so made it safe to make: 
the definition as it stands. Hence the history. gives a strong probability 
to the theory of the numerical unity. : 
Fr. de la Taille gives only a very short synopsis of the discussions, 
drawn in the main, apparently, from Theiner, Acta genuina Concilii 
Tridentini, which he chiefly quotes, and to which, with the Istoria del 
Concilio di Trento, and Ehses, Concilium Tridentinum Diariorum .. . 
nova collectio, he refers us. One must, we think, accept as accurate 
the synopsis drawn from Theiner, unless, by a careful study of Theiner, 
one has proved it inaccurate. His conclusion seems to follow from: 
the synopsis. An account of the history, drawn in the main from 
-Paflavicino, which we have at hand, long enough to dispel suspicion 
that some important point has been left out, and still short enough not 
to bore inexpressibly a patient reader, may help to confirm the accuracy” 
of the synopsis drawn from Theiner, and so the, conclusion of Fr. de 
la Taille, in the first part of Thesis x. 


DHE SAIS TORY: . 

The aim of the Council of Trent, in matters of doctrine, was to 
anathematize heresies, and define positively contrasted Catholic doc- 
trines. This can be seen from the Bulla Indictionis Concilii, of May 
21, 1542; from the Decretum de inchoando concilio, of Session I, 
December 13, 1545; from the Decretum de modo vivendi, etc., of Ses- 
sion II, January 7, 1546; and from the Tridentine documents, passim: 
Hence the procedure was as follows :— 

The Fathers, with the advice of the consulting theologians, chose 
certain articles from heretical works, to be first of all examined by 
the theologians, in their particular congregations. The theologians 
.first of all discussed these, and drew up provisional canons to ‘anathema- 
tize the heresies contained in these articles, and positive decrees of con- 
trasting Catholic doctrine.’ The theologians'then presented these to 
the Fathers in a General Congregation, where the Fathers questioned 
the theologians as much as they wished on the articles, and discussed 


7See an instructive note to Pallavicino, op. cit., 1793 edition Faenza, 1, 20, ec. 
13, n. 8, on the procedure, in which the intimate inter-relation of heretical article, 
canon, and decree, is -insisted on, each throwing light on the other; 
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them among themselves, each one giving his own opinion’on the subject 
matter. Deputies were then. appointed to the Fathers for approval. 
As the whole object of the Council was here to condemn plain heresy 
and define Catholic doctrine, the Fathers were always anxious to secure 
as great unanimity as possible regarding the articles. Hence they did 
not pass them, when presented by the deputies, until nearly everyone 
of the Fathers approved of them, sending them back to the deputies 
for amendment until a form was secured of which there was prac- 
tically universal approval. Hence, too, the deputies were very careful 
in wording the articles, only to condemn what the vast majority of’ 
the Fathers condémned, and to define also the most common opinion, 
leaving aside all reference to points still disputed by Catholic theolo- 


‘gians. This attitude was most marked at Trent, in reference to the 


Eucharist. Finally the approved articles were presented at the solemn 
public Session and voted upon by the Fathers, one by one. In theory 
a majority vote for the articles was sufficient to make them expressions 
of the Supreme Magisterium—an example of this was seen at Ephesus, 
to which we refer below—but at Trent, especially in reference to the 
Eucharist, more was looked for, and secured. Hence one would be 
greatly surprised to find any opinion not held by the vast majority of 
the Fathers explicitly defined at Session XXII The Mass first came 
up for discussion between Sessions XIV. and XV. (November 25, 

1551, and January 25, 1552), under Julius III, in preparation for 
the latter Session. Though prepared in the usual way, these articles, 
on the Mass were not defined at Session XV., where, for reasons 
which do not concern us (they can be found in’ any history of the 
Council) no definitions at all were made. The matter was taken up 


“ again, as we shall see, in Session XXII. Though these earlier decrees 


were not defined, they have a certain interest for us, for two reasons :— 
_ (a) In the discussions some of the Fathers as well as theologians 


defended one single sacrifice of Supper and Cross, that is, Fr. de la 


Taille’s teaching? 

(b) In the articles a propitiatory offering at the Supper was 
asserted, viz., that Christ at the Supper offered Himself in sacrifice to 
the Father for us.1° These articles, though not defined, fell, unfor- 


8See Pall. 1. 18, c. 5, n. 5, on this cautious attitude of the Fathers, saea 


Session XXII, in particular. 
9See Theiner ad. loc.; or Trans. P. 156-7, including note 6; Myst. Fid., Eluc. 


X, sect. I, including the note. “ 
10Pall. 1. 18, c. 1, n. 10. > 
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tunately, into the hands of herétics, and caused bitter discussions, the 
propitiatory offering at the Supper being especially condemned by them, 


as derogating, in their mind, from the one propitiatory sacrifice of the 


Cross. Already, at Augsburg in 1548, at the end of the distressing 
Schmalkaldic War between the Catholics and Protestants, such an 
assertion had been put-in the Interim, an extraordinary document of 
compromise between Catholic and Protestant doctrine and discipline, 
prepared by a few theologians by order of the Emperor Charles V., 
and issued ‘by him as an Imperial Decree. To Catholics this decree, 
even apart from its individual contents, was unacceptable, as ultra 
vires, dealing with matters only within the competence of the Church; 
to Protestants it was odiotis, as asserting many Catholic doctrines not 
acceptable to them, and containing in particular the assertion of a pro- 
pitiatory offering at the Supper, singled out for special abuse by them. 
Hence, when this assertion appeared: in the articles prepared at Trent, 
in 1551-2, the anger of the Protestants was fanned to fury. . 


_ It is not surprising, then, that when the Fathers met, on July 19, 
1562, in General Congregation, to arrange for the. definitions on the 
Mass at Session XXII., under Pius IV., they decided to go over the 
*whole matter again. ; 


Hence thirteen heretical articles were chosen by the Fathers for 
discussion in the usual way. They can be found in Pallavicino 1, 17, 
c. 13, n. 8. They were put in question form, for’ discussion, and we 
set down six of them for, reference, these chiefly concefning us :— 


(1) Is the Mass only a commemoration of the sacrifice of the 


Cross, and not a true sacrifice? 


(2) Does the sacrifice of the Mass derogate from that ef the 


Cross? 


(3) Did Christ, by the words: Do this in commemoration of Me, 
not ordain that the Apostles should offer His Body and Blood 
in the Mass? 

(4) Does the sacrifice of the Mass only assist him who receives, 
and can it not be offered fot others, living and dead, for their 
sins, satisfactions, and other necessities ? 


(12) Is Christ immolated for us only in that He is given to us to 
eat ? 


(13) Is the Mass only a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and 


not a sacrifice for the living and dead? - 
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The theologians began their discussions of the heretical articles on 
July 21, in their own congregations!!. The greatest interest was taken 
in the discussions. This was shown by the fact that not only were 


. there present on that day about a hundred theologians, who were to 
take part in these discussions, but all the Legates, the Imperial, French 


and Venetian ambassadors, one hundry and fifty prelates, anda mixed 
audience of about two thousand persons; all, one would think, who 
could secure an entree. Salmeron, the Jesuit, one of the first com- 
panions of St. Ignatius, as papal theologian, opened the debate, speaking 
alone that day, and exposing the whole matter. Among other things 
he defended the propitiatory offering at the Supper; as asserted in the 
earlier articles prepared ten years before, as already noted by us. Soto, 
the Dominican, also a papal theologian, and a most distinguished one, 
a brilliant professor at Salamanca, opposed the propitiatory offering 
at the Supper; and the theologians fell-into two camps, one party with 
Salmeron for, and another with Soto against the propitiatory offering 


‘at the Supper. .- ¢ 


The theologians had little difficulty in deciding on the canons 
against the heresies, only canon 2’ (Denz. n. 949), dedling with the 
third of the heretical articles (q.v.), causing any considerable discus, 
sion; there were a few who held that the Apostles were constituted 
priests not at the Supper, but at Pentecost!?, 

Regarding the exposition of doctrine, the only real discussion con- 
cerned the Supper definition, given in Chapter I. of the Doctrina de 
ss. Missae sacrificio (Denz. n. 938), chapter II., from which Dr. Toal 
quotes, causing no difficulty to any party. The only outstanding diffi- 


: culty was either to reconcile a propitiatory offering at the Supper (as 
- Salmeron held), with the one propitiatory offering of the Cross 


(admitted by all); or to reconcile a non-propitiatory offering at the 
Supper (as Soto held) with the propitiatory sacr#fice of the Mass, 
positively asserted in Chapter II. of the Doctrina, and needed to verify 
canon 3 (Denz. n. 950), against the thirteenth heretical article (q-v.). 
Right up to the Session the Legate, Cardinal Seripando, late General 
of the Augustinians, was opposed to any definition regarding the 


' Supper offering, holding that its character was not sufficiently clear 


from sacred scripture and tradition. Hence, when the deputies 


appointed by the theologians for the purpose were drawing up the pro- 
Ne a a ae SETS, a 


11Pall. 1, 18, c. 1, n. I sqq. i , 
12See, on this point Mysterium Fidei, Elucid. XVII, Epilogus (in Book IT). 
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visional canons and decrees for presentation to the Fathers in General 
Congregation, he used his influence so that no Supper definition was 
inserted in the provisional exposition of doctrine . So, when the the- 


ologians presented the provisional articles to the Fathers in General | 


' Congregation, on August 15, 1552, the question of a conciliar definition 
regarding the Supper came up, strongly. It was insisted that one could 
not state that Christ had fulfilled the office of priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech (an essential point), unless one also stated when 


and how He fulfilled this office, using the symbols of that type, brea 


and wine. 

And so two discussions arose among the: Fathers. The first was 
whether one might omit not only the Supper definition, but all exposition 
of doctrine before the canons." 

One section of the. Fathers suggested that no expositior at all be 
put before the canons. The Fathers might, as the Apostles had at the 
first Council at Jerusalem, merely put an affirmation before the canons, 
such as:—‘“It has seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us” that if 
anyone says ... .A.S. Among these was the Bishop of the Five 
- Churches, who urged the harm done by the acrimonious disputes. roused 
by the earlier articles of ten years before. If one omitted the whole 
exposition one might avoid another spate of bitter pamphlets, such as 
had already appeared, and which had produced in the Church the cockle 
of discord or mere useless straw, instead of fair flowers. 


A second party held that, as the heretics were well aware that the 


Fathers had+set their hands, ten years ago, to such an exposition of 
doctrine before the canons, they could hardly now preface the latter 
merely by an affirmation such*as was stiggested. At least they must 
_ prefix an explanation of the canons, but let it be merely an explanation 

of them, not a proof of them. If they did not do this, the heretics 


might well insinuate that either the canons could not be explained, or. 


that the Fathers were incompetent to explain them. 

A third: party, whose opinion prevailed, held that nothing but an 
adequate exposition of doctrine would suffice, explaining the canons, 
and proving them, but let it be short. 

Hence the Fathers, having decided for an adequate explanation 
had to determine its tonal and content. 

Once more, as in the congregation of theologians, no difficulty of 
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13Pall. 1. 18, c. 1, n. 10. 
14Pall. 1. 18, c. 1, n. 1-9, 
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any moment arose regarding any part of the expositions, except that 
concerning the Supper, which was now necessary, as part of an adequate 
exposition. Hence, as already explained in reference to the discus-. 
sions of the theologians, the propitiatory offering on the Cross being 


taken for granted, as well as the propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass, 


the Fathers had to decide whether ‘to define, explicitly or implicitly, a 
propitiatory offering at the Supper, in such a way as not to derogate 
from that of the Cross, or to‘define a non-propitiatory offering at the 
Supper in such a way as to leave the propitiatory character of the Mass 
poteet 

So the. second, the great discussion arose, when the asia was 


Did Christ at the Supper ae Himself to the’ Father in sacri- 
fice for us? 
Pallavicino® divides the Rathers into four classes on the debate: 

I. A very large number, led by Cardinal Madrucci, Bishop of | 
Trent, the Archbishop of Otranto, and Castagna, Archbishop of Ros- 
sano, affirmed the proposition, on the ground that such an offering was 
a plain matter of fact, proved by Scripture and tradition. The Bisliop, 
of Lettere argued especially from the Mass. The Mass is a propitia- 
tory sacrifice, as all admitted’, carried out by priests in doing what 
Christ did at the Supper; hence one must either admit that Christ at 
the Supper offered a propitiatory sacrifice, in the terms of the pro- 
position, or explain how our Mass, where we do what He did, is more 


“efficacious than what He did at the Supper. Moreover, Christ en- 


joined on the Apostles, and ‘other priests, not only to receive the 
Eucharist, or to consecrate, which would not be enough in itself to 
constitute them priests!’, but to offer sacrifice for us and our sins’®, 
Therefore He, in the action which He proposed to us to imitate, offered 
a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Giacomo Giberti de Noguerra, Bishop of Alisse, maintained, at a 
certain stage of the debate, that a sufficient number of the Fathers 
held the affirmative for it to be defined, if they followed the procedure 
of the Fathers at Ephesus, in defining the two natures in Christ. The 
Fathers at Trent, however, wanted more than a mere majority defini- 


tion, as we have already indicated. Other distinguished defenders of 
0 Be AEE RS + Se Oe ae LGA RS >: 
15op. eit, 1, 18, c. 2. 
16Denz. n. 940. 
17cf, canom 2, Denz, 949. 
18cf, canons 1 and 3, Denz. 948 and 950. 
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the affirmative were Francesco Zamora, General of the Minors’ Obser- 


vant, and James Laynez, successor to St. Ignatius as General of the 


Jesuits. 


The Fathers so far mentioned (except -Laynez, to whom we shall 


return immediately) suggested no explanation of how a propitiatory 
offering at the Supper did not derogate from that of the Cross. They 
took for granted that there were two distinct sacrifices, of Supper and 


Cross, with two distinct offerings; while the party for the negative, 


as we shall see, also admitting two distinct sacrifices, held that, as 
there was only one propitiatory sacrifice, of the Cross, consequently 
‘there could be no propitiatory offering, at any rate, at the Supper, and 
so the affirmative proposition was untenable. 

Only two explanations were offered, of the apparent contradic- 
tion, by the Fathers for the affirmative; one by Laynez, who held to 
the two offerings, and one by a group of Fathers who maintained that 
there was one offering, and sacrifice, of Supper and Cross together. _ 

(a) Laynez'® held with the others that a propitiatory offering at 
the Supper was a plain fact, proved by scripture and tradition. He 
quoted more than forty Fathers of the Church, Latin and Greek, many 
of them of a date near to that of Christ, and who consequently would 
be well informed -of the history of the Supper, and who said that 
Christ sacrificed Himself for us‘at the Supper. Moreover, the figure 
of Melchisedech was not fulfilled on the Cross, hence at the Supper; 
and the words over the Blood plainly showed a propitiatory offering 
at the Supper. | ; 

He then gave his explanation of how this could be :— 

St. Paul teaches that not only the exaltation of Christ, but also 
our wedemption, was to be ascribed, universally, to the obedience of 
Christ; but this obedience was found in every act of His life; hence 
there did not seem to be any reason why any-act of our Lord before 
the Cross could not be expiatory, the full redemption of mankind being 
restricted, by God’s providence, to the crowning act of His obedience, 
on the Cross. This explanation found little support. For, whatever 
might be said of some propitiatory value which any.act of Christ 
might have, if God wished to accept it as such, all such acts stood in 
quite a different category to a plain propitiatory sacrificial offering of 
Christ, such as was found at the Supper, for us, and for many (that 
is, for all who need propitiation), for the remission of sins. Such an 
offering of Christ must be effective, implying already before the Cross 
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—if that is a distinct sacrifice—a valid contract for the salvation of 
mankind, by which we would be already redeemed. . Hence the diffi- 
culty remained?°. ; p 

(b) A considerable number of the Fathers held that a propitiatory 
offering at the Supper would not derogate from the Cross, because 
(Fr. de la Taille’s view) there were not two sacrifices, but one, of 
Supper and Cross together. The Priest and the Victim were the same, 
. Christ; the immolation was one, of the Passion; the offering was one, 
made liturgically at the Supper by Christ; as Priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech, persisting morally till the end on the Cross, 
never revoked, and constantly re-affirmed by free acts of the will,” 
internal, as well as shown externally. 

Pallavicino?! gives some of these sententiae, but they are given 

more fully in Theiner, from whom Fr. de la Taille quotes some striking 


\ examples.?? It seems legitimate for us to give just three of these, as 


reinforcing Pallavicino at this point, taking them from Archpriest 
Carroll’s translation, with the pages of Theiner in brackets. 
Eustace du Bellay, Bishop of Paris, said :— 
“Christ offered Himself at that Supper ... yet there were not 
two offerings, but one with the Cross, for He had commenced 
His Passion in the offering of the Supper, and the offering was 
made continuous with that of the Cross; and it was expiatory, 
for it was the same with that of the Cross (Theiner, t. 2, p. 82). 
The Bishop of Leiria :— 
“There is therefore one victim, and one offering, that of the 
Supper, and that of the Cross, and the two are’ indivisible 
*(ibid.) 5. . : 
The Bishop of Calve :— 
“The offering of the Supper and that of the Cross is one and 
the same” (Theiner, t. 2, p. 92). 
II. For the negative stood a smaller number of the Fathers, led 
by the Archbishops of Granada, Braga, and Lanciano. These, taking 
the Supper and Cross as two distinct sacrifices, would not allow a 


propitiatory offering at the Supper, as derogating from that of the 
OES SAAS oe Be SES ED ee 
_ 20cf. note 3, p. 154, of the Translation. 
2lop. cit. 1, 18, ¢. 2, n. 3-4. 
22Translation, p. 155-6; Myst. Fid. Elucid. X, sect. 1. ! 
23It is noteworthy that the bishop quotes, in his favour, St. Thomas's Summa, 
pars. 3, q. 83, art. 5, ad 3 m, where he counts the Supper as the third of the parts 


of the Passion. 
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Cross. They held that at the Supper Christ offered a eucharistic sac- . 


rifice only, a sacrifice merely of praise and thanksgiving. They would 
- not admit, therefore, that Christ had offered Himself at the Supper. 
Albert Duimius, Bishop of Veglia, while agreeing with these in re- 


jecting the proposition, distinguished between two kinds of offering. 


by Christ; one universal, and found in every act of His life; another 
particular, for the remission of sins, and not found before the 'Cross. 


Andreas Mocenicus, Bishop of Nimes, held that the sacrifice of, 


the Supper was, like all acts of Christ, propitiatory for us, but it was 
only by the Cross that the remission of our sins was obtained; there 
the complete victory over sin was obtained, before that lesser faults 
and stains were removed. . 

One notes that Mocenicus, against Laynez above, will not admit 
that this lesser ‘“‘propitiation,” in every act of Christ’s life, justifies one 
in affirming that at the Supper, before the Cross, Christ offered Him- 
' self in sacrifice to the Father, for us: 

III. A third party, led by Naclantus, a peated and eee: 
visius, a Croat, Bishop of the Five Churches, whom we have met, 
before suggesting that no exposition be placed before the canons, held 
that it should be defined that Christ offered Himself to the Father at 


the Supper, but in what way He had offered Himself should not .be 


stated; for this was still in doubt, and not clear from any evident testi- 
mony of Scripture. 

IV. A fourth party exerted cherries to reconcile the views of 
he two opposing parties—I. and II.—in some common formula. Very 
varied suggestions were examined, and rejected, and the result of the 


discussion was that, finally, nearly all the Fathers stood for. the affirma- 


- tive, with class I.,.even those who were at first most opposed?4. So, at 
the end of the discussion, the Fathers, almost’ unanimously, admitted 


that Christ at the Supper offered, not merely a sacrifice of praise and - 


thanksgiving, but a propitiatory sacrifice. 

As the remaining chapters of the Doctrina de ss. missae sacrificio, 
including Chapter 2 (Denz. n. 940), from which Dr. Toal quotes, did 
not cause any difficulty of moment, deputies were appointed to draw 
up the articles in final form. As they were most careful, on the word- 
ing, to state only the most commonly approved opinion of the Fathers?°, 
. avoiding all reference to contested points, they stated, in Chapter I., 


that although Christ was going to offer Himself on the Cross for our - 
a 


24Patloete 18, c. 2 a 12. 
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redemption (all the Fathers considering that this was essential), sédl, 
at the Last Supper Christ, as priest according to the order of Melchise- 


‘dech, offered His Body and Blood, under the appearances of bread and 


wine, in sacrifice to the Father—not stating explicitly, one notes, in 

what kind of sacrifice. 
The articles were presented by the deputies to the Fathers in 

General Congregation on September 77°, when there was a little dis- 


cussion on minor points; and they were; presented to them again, for 


the last time before the Session, on September 16. ‘ On this occasion 


- Cardinal Seripando did not attend. We have already seen how he did 


not wish for any definition at all on the Supper; he now, in a private 


 Jetter to the Chief Legate, re-stated his objection, that the nature of 


the offering was not clear, in his mind, from Scripture and tradition, 


adding that he did think that the matter had not yet been sufficiently 


explained, in spite of study and application of the Fathers. There was 
no discussion, however, on that day, though the Archbishop of Granada _ 
protested against canon 2 (Denz. n. 949) , which he had always opposed. 

Finally, on September 17 the Session was held, at which the © 
Fathers voted on the articles?”?. On the points that concern us, the only 
adverse votes were seven against canon 2; and against the Supper 
definitions of chapter I., only two, Guerrero, Archbishop of Granada, 
and Duimius, Bishop of, Veglia. As there were present at the Session7’, 
in addition to three doctors of law, thirty theologians, and nine envoys, 
none of whom had a vote, a voting body of five Legates, Cardinal 
Madrucci, three patriarchs, twenty-two archbishops, one hundred and 
forty-four bishops, one Lateran abbot, and seven generals of Orders, 
one sees that the articles were defined almost unanimously. 

We conclude from the history.as given by Pallavicitro as follows :— 

Nearly all the Fathers finally agreed that Christ at the Supper 


’ offered Himself to the Father in sacrifice for us (a propitiatory sacri- 


ficial offering). To secure an almost unanimous vote for the articles, 
however, the deputies, in drawing up the articles, did not explicitly 
state all this. They merely stated that Christ at the Supper offered 
His Body and Blood (implicitly Himself) to the Father, to leave a 
sacrifice by which that sacrifice to be once carried out (peragendum) 
on the Cross should be ,represented, and its memory should remain till 


26Pall. ibid., c5, n. 5. 
27Pall. 1. 18, c. 9, n. 1 sq. 
28See Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. XV, p. 297. 
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the end of the world, and its salutary virtue should be applied for the 
remission of those sins committed every day by us?®. This Supper 
definition is introduced by a plain statement about the offering to be 


made by Christ on the Cross, after the Supper, and admitted by S ; 
the Fathers. 


Now, the only considerable number of the F apes who gave an 


explanation of how a propitiatory offering at the Supper would not © 


derogate from that of the Cross, were those who held that the offering 


of the Supper, and of the Cross, were numerically one, which is Fr. de 


la Taille’s view. Hence, as giving a safe explanation :of a propitiatory 
offering at the Supper, and also on the Cross, both admitted by prac- 
tically all the Fathers, it would appear that Fr. de la Taille’s teaching 
has high probability. | 


Hence our analysis of Pailavicino’s account seems to confirm the 


conclusion drawn by Fr. de la Taille from Theiner, in his second : 


argument from Trent3? :— , 


“Ts igitur Deus et Dominus. noster, etsi semel seipsum in ara _ 


crucis, morte intercedente, Deo Patri oblaturus erat, ut aeternarn illis 
redemptionem-operaretur: quia tamen per mortem sacerdotium ejus 
extinguendum non erat, in coena novissima, qua nocte tradebatur, ut 
dilectae sponsae suage ecclesiae visibile (sicut hominum natura exigit) 
relinqueret sacrificium, quo cruentum illud semel in cruce peragendum 
repraesentaretur eiusque memoria in finem usque saeculi permaneret, 


atque illius salutaris virtus in remissionem eorum, quae a nobis quotidie 


committuntur peccatorum applicaretur: sacerdotem secundum ordinem 
. . f ‘ ° . . 

Melchisedech se in aeternum constitutum declarans, corpus et sanguinem 

suum sub speciebus panis et vini Deo Patri obtulit ac sub earumdem 


rerum symbolis Apostolis (quos tune Novi Testamenti sacerdotes con- . 


stituit), ut sumerent, tradidit et eisdem eorumque in sacerdotio suc- 
cesoribus, ‘ut offerent, praecepit per haec verba: Hoc facite in meam 
commemorationem, etc., uti semper catholica ecclesia’ docuit.” 

For any who, after this historical discussion; find in the antithesis 
above—etsi . . . quia tamen (although . . still)—an indication of two 
separate offerings of Cross and Sarrer we may, for shortness’ sake, 
merely refer to Fr. de la Taille’s note 3! on this very point, which he 


29The sacrifice so “left to us” is, of course, the Mass, as plainly stated later on. 

30We transcribe’ the essential part of the Latin decree (Denz. n. 938) for. the 
convenience of those who may not have Denziger at hand. 

31Trans., note 12, p. 159; Myst. Fid. Elucid, X, sect. II, last note, * 
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there treats very fully. Much, if not all of the matter of this note 
has been expressed, or implied by what has already been said, but a 
reading of the note, at this stage, helps greatly to give a final, clear 
gtasp of the question. 
_ The Third Argument from Trent—from the Mass :— 
In connection with this argument two things should be borne in 


‘mind: (1) As Fr. de la Taille reminds us *, the validity of thi§ argument 
- e - i] « 
. requires that one interpret “offering,” “offered,” ete., in chapter 2 of 


the decree strictly, for sacrificial offering as distinguished from immo- 
lation. This is consistent with his prima facie interpretation, in the 
first argument, and is implied, where not stated, in the second argu- 
ment, from the history. If one accepts the two other arguments ‘it 
would appear, therefore, that one should admit the strict interpretation 
here. 

(2) This argument, like the second one, from the history, is given 
very shortly by Fr. de la Taille; moreover, just as, in the argument 
from the history he indicates for us the source (Theiner) from which 
he draws his principal. matter, so here he refers us to Book II. of his 
treatise, on the Mass specifically, where the matter from which he 
draws his argument is fully elucidated. 

Hence, just as we indicated that one should not reject Fr. de la 


. Taille’s synopsis of the discussion of the Fathers at Trent unless one 


had proved it inaccurate by reference to Theiner, so here we think, one 
would not be justified in rejecting the argument from the Mass, before 
a careful reading of the later theses by which the argument is sus- 
tained. It should not be necessary to state that no petitio principii is in- 
volved in using the conclusions of these later theses for the argument in 
the second part of Thesis X, whith comes before them. For all the con- 
clusions of these later theses are reached independently by positive 
arguments from reason, Scripture, and patristic and liturgical docu- 
ments. . 
THE ARGUMENT. 

‘Although my Mass of to-day, or yours of yesterday, is not, of 
course, numerically oné with the sacrifice of the Cross,-completed over 
nineteen hundred years ago, still there is a very close unity between 
any Mass and the sacrifice of the Cross, resting on the sameness of 
the Victim. This is expressed by the Council when it defines :— 


32Translation, p. 157-9; Myst. Fid. Elucid. X, sect. II. 
33Trans. note 9, p. 158; Myst. Fid. note 3, ad loc. 
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“For the Victim is one and the same, the same—i.e., Victim-Priest 
——now offering by the ministry of Priests, who then offered Him- 
self on the Cross, the manner of offering alone being different.’’34 
Now, if we consider the condition of the Victim in the Mass, the views 
of theologians may be’ reduced to three heads:— 
A. . We offer Christ at Mass affected by a new, real, intrinsic 
immolation, viz., in statu decliviori. So Lugo, Franzelin>>. 
B. We offer Christ affected not by any real, intrinsic immolation, 
in the Mass, but only by an extrinsic condition, an image of 
real immolation, viz., in the separated symbols, or species. So 
Billot, Vasquez>®. 
C. We offer Christ, the very Victim of the Cross, simply as such, 


in the Mass, Christ left from the Cross in, His state te per-- 


petual victimhood. _ So de la Taille>’. 

But, in either of the first two theories, the Victim of the Mass 
‘differs from that of the Cross in the matter of immolation. In Lugo’s 
view we have, in the Mass, a new, feal, intrinsic immolatiqn not present 
on the Cross; in Billot’s view we have in the Mass no real, intrinsic 
immolation at all, while, on the Cross there was the very real immola- 
tion of Christ torn and tortured to death. Hence, neither the first nor. 
the second theory will stand with Trent, which defines that there is a 
difference only in the manner of offering. 

On the other hand, the last view will square with Trent. For, 
in this view we have simply the immolation of the Victim of the Cross, 
‘left to Him in perpetuum from the Cross, so that there is no difference 
of immolation at all; while, as Trent demands, there certainly is a dif- 
ference in the manner of offering. On the Cross Christ offered bathed 
in His Blood (the offering made at the Supper continuing till the end, 
in the way already explained by us); at Mass-the offering is bloodless 
as no real immolation then takes place (either enacted or promised 
there). 

Now, if Christ is ‘offered in Mass by us as already immolated on 
the Cross, He must have offered Himself at Supper to be immolated 
on the Cross. 


For at Mass, in accordance with His ene ay Do this, that 


34una ‘enim eademque est hostia . . . qui seipsum tunc in cruce obtulit, sola 
offerendi ratione diversa. Denz. 940. 

35For a full discussion of such views see Elucid, XXIV, 2, sect. I. of Book II. 

36 Elucid, XXIV., 2, sect. 2, fn Book II, for a full discussion of such views. 

37For a full discussion of this view see Elucid, XIX-XX, of Book II. 
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is, do what I have done, we must do, as closely as possible, what He 
did. “a. 4ck 
As we cannot remove the difference of time, in all other respects ° 
we do what He did. Hence, as we at Mass offer the absolute Victim 
of Calvary, so must He, at the Supper, have offered the absolute Victim 
of Calvary. . . At the Supper then, He offered Passion and death; at 
the Supper He offered the one sacrifice of Calvary. He still continued 
to offer till the end, His will to suffer, shown at the ritual offering of 
that suffering at the Supper, being constant urtto His death. Hence, ° 


truly, and strictly, in the words of Trent—seipsum tunc in ara crucis 
# ‘ ' 


obtulit. 

Such, then, is the explanation of ,the words of Trent, according 
to Fr. de la Taille (1) interpreted prima facie (in view of the investi- 
gations of Theses I-VIII), in Thesis IX—First Argument; (2) :inter-, 
preted by him ih view of the history of the Supper definition, in 
Thesis X, first part—Second Argument; (3) interpreted by him in . 


_ view of the definition on the Mass, in Thesis X, second part—Third 
. Argument. 


In reference to Fr. de la Taille’s view that Christ truly offered on 


‘the Cross, in virtue of the offering made ritually at the Supper, and 


morally persisting, a careful reading of Thesis XXIII, of Book II, is 
illuminating. Against Suarez, de la Taille holds that at Mass Christ, 
as principal offerer, elicits no new act’ of offering, but offers truly, as 
principal offerer, by virtue of that original ritual, liturgical offering of 
the Last Supper. As Thomas Walden puts it, at Mass “promulgatur 
et semper Christi sententia”—the.words of Christ (once said at the 
Supper), are promulgated (by us) and are always effective. So the 
virtue of the Supper offering not only persisted to Calvary so that 
there Christ truly offered; but is equally effective at every Mass, hun- 
dreds of years after Calvary; so that, precisely in virtue of that offer- 


ing, Christ still truly offers. 
P;’ J- DALTON, -5.J. 
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QUERIES. 
NECESSITY THAT JUSTIFIES SAYING MASS WITHOUT 
; A SERVER. , 


Dear Rev. Sir, 


In the Pagella recently issued to us by the Ordinary, amongst other 
faculties, there is also that of:saying Mass without a server im casu 
necessitatis si aliter celebrari non possit. Be good enough to throw 
some light on the import of the restriction involved. in the expression— 
in casu necessitatis. Does it mean that there must be some urgent 


necessity to say Mass before a priest ee celebrate even now without . 


a server? 
ANCEPS. 
REPLY, 

General faculties issued by the Holy See, after the manner of 
those recently communicated to the Bishops of this country through 
the Formula Major, partake of the nature of privileges practer jus 
(Can. 66 § 1). Consequently, they are to be interpreted in the same 
way as privileges praeter jus, that is to say, they are, as.a rule, to be 
interpreted btoadly and always so that “the privileged person may 
be regarded as receiving some benefit or favour” (Can. 68). From 
this we naturally conclude that the special faculty given to priests 


whereby they are permitted to say Mass without a server in certain ° 


circumstances, gives them some privilege beyond what the theologians, 


in their ordinary interpretation of the law, allow. Otherwise the action - 


of the Holy See in giving a special faculty on the point would be mean- 
ingless., Now, it will be admitted that, at first sight, the expression, 
im casu necessitatis, is disturbing. But, if we consider for a moment, 
‘we must also admit, in view of the quotation already given from Can. 
68, that here there must be question of a case of necessity other than 
those cases in which we would be justified in celebrating without a 
server even if we had no indult. Now, theologians, generally, teach 
that, if a server is not available, a priest. may say Mass in order to 
have the Holy Viaticum for a dying person, in order to integrate the 
holy Sacrifice, or even if the server were to leave the priest in the 
lurch after the Offertory (some say even after the Mass has begun), 


' 
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or in order that the faithful or the priest himself may be able to satisfy 


the obligation of hearing Mass on a day of precept. Therefore, the 


case of necessity contemplated in the Pagella must be something other 
than those now: mentioned. What can this necessity be? The only 
reasonable interpretation we can attach to the faculty is this—it allows 
a priest to say Mass, even a Mass of devotion, whenever, because for 
want of a server, he would have to omit Mass. -This interpretation 
is confirmed by a glance at the Formula Major itself as published in 
our July issue of 1941. It will be seen that the faculty to say Mass 
without a server is given in the same paragraph and under the same 
conditions as the faculty to say Mass-at sea—both in casu necessitatis. 
If, then, anyone maintains that a priest who has the faculty to say 
Mass without a server cannot lawfully use his faculty unless a neces- 
sity in the strict sense be verified, he will have to impose the same 
limitation on a priest who has faculties to say Mass at sea. But such 
a limitation would run counter to the generally accepted interpretation 
of the facultyto say Mass at sea. Therefore, a similar limitation on the 
priest who has faculties to celebrate without a server is unwarranted. 


The recognised authors, who have touched on the point, bear us 
out in this opinion. Noldin', for instance, says that “priests who have 
obtained a special faculty to say Mass without a server (as-happens 
in missionary countries) can lawfully make use of their faculty when- 
ever otherwise they could not celebrate.” And Vermeersch?, com- 
menting on an indult identical 6n this point with our Formula Major, 
says that “the case of necessity is present whenever the priest could 


not otherwise say Mass.” 


We think, then, that it can be safely held that all priests, who 
enjoy the privilege of which there is question, can lawfully say Mass 
without a server, even a purely private Mass of devotion, whenever, 
had they no indult, they would have to omit Mass. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the indult relaxes in nothing the obligation to have a 
server whenever this is possible, and* consequently the rather severe 
teaching of theologians on this aspect of the question remains un- 


changed. 


1Vide ‘De Eucharistia, n. 213, n. 5, 6. 
' 2Vide Periodica, 1923, p. (130). 
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ON WHOSE AUTHORITY. MAY PARISH BE GIVEN. TO 
RELIGIOUS; RIGHT OF OWNERSHIP OVER 
RELIGIOUS PAROCHIAL CHURCH. 

Dear Rev. Sir, 

Kindly deal with the following in your, next issue :— 

I. If there be question of uniting a parish with a religious com- 
munity, what is the procedure to be followed? Can a Bishop authorize 
such a union on his own authority, or will an indult from the Holy 
See be necessary? And, if the latter be necessary, what preliminary 
formalities will be necessary in order to obtain the indult? 

Ik When a parish’ is incorporated in this way ‘with a ‘religious 
house, may it be done for a certain number of years, or must it be 
for good? y 

III, If the religious in question had a church of their own in 
the locality prior to the union, and if this church then became the 
parochial church, would it continue to be the property of the religious 
even if nothing were stipulated to this ‘effect atthe time of the union? 
‘The decision on this point may have great practical import were the . 
religious at a future date, for some reason to relinquish the care of 
the parish. 

‘IV. In the supposition that the church remains the property of 
the religious, would their right of ownership be impaired in any way 
by the fact that the parishioners were asked to contribute, and actually 
did contribute, rather considerable sums for the repair and decoration 
_ of the church? . . 

V. If a new parish had.no church, and the religious, on taking 
over, appeal to the parishioners and thereby obtain sufficient funds 
wherewith to build a new church, who, then, will be the owner of this 
—the. parish or the religious? This, too, would be a very. practical 
point to have decided, were the religious later to sever their connection 
with the parish. 

ABBAS. 
REPLY: 

I. The permission of the Holy See is always necessary in order 
that a parish may be united with a religious community. ,This is stated 
expressly at least twice in the Code of Canon Law. Can. 452 § 1 
says that “without-an Apostolic indult a parish cannot be united with 
a moral person pleno jure in such a way that the moral person becomes 
the parochus, and this in keeping with the ruling of Can. 1423 § 2.” 


7, ewe y 
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And this. latter law rules that “local Ordinaries cannot unite a parish 
with . .. or with monasteries, churches of religious, or with any other 
moral person.” Of these two laws, one (Can. 452) speaks only of - 
pleno jure unions (ie.; both as regards spiritualities and temporalities), 
while the other does not make any distinction. Consequently, we can 
take it that the second law includes both pleno jure and minus pleno 


unions, i.e., with regard to temporalities only. Our conclusion is con- 


firmed by the fact that another law (Can. 1425) presupposes that such 
minus pleno jure unions can be effected only by the Holy See, since it 
bases its legislation on this supposition, for it says: “If a parish be 
united: by the Holy See with a religious house as regards tempoxalities 
only, then the religious enjoy merely the revenue of the parish, and 
the superior must present a secular priest to the Ordinaty for his 
approval and appointment to the care of the parish.” These laws, 
then, maké it apparent that it is beyond the power of the Bishop to 
incorporate a parish with a religious family. The same conclusion 
results from another Code law. A parish, which is'thus united with 
a religious house, normally, before the union, is a secular benefice; by. 
the union it becomes. a religious benefice. Now, Ordinaries cannot 
convert a secular into a religious benefice, nor a religious benefice into 
a secular (Can. 1430). The result of all this is, then, that if a Bishop 
wishes to hand over a parish to a religious community, he will need a 


papal indult. 


In order to obtain such indult, it will be necessary, first of all, 
that the Bishop hear the advice of his Diocesan Consultors and any 
persons that may be particularly interested in the affair, e.g., the present 
pastor of the territory (Can. 1428 and Plenary Council, decree 147). 
And, in his petition to Rome, the Bishop will make mention of the 
fact that he proceeded auditis consultoribus diocesanis et+tis quorum 
interest. Then the precise boundaries of the parish must be decided 
on between the Bishop and the religious superior, and these, too, must 
be mentioned in detail in the letters to Rome, together with the special 
reasons that make it advisable to incorporate the parish with the 


‘religious family. In normal times, the Bishop would send his petition 


to the S. Cong. of. Propaganda, and. the religious superior his to the 
S. Cong. of Religious, but as long as the difficulties of communication 
due to’ the war continue; the affair can be arranged through His Ex- 


cellency the Apostolic Delegate. 5 
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II. When a parish is united with a religious house after the 
manner outlined above, it must be for good, and not merely for a 


number of years. This results, first of all from Can. 454 § 1, which’ 


rules, generally, that “those who are appointed to the charge of a 
parish as its proper rector must be permanent.” And that the legisla- 
tor had in mind here the religious community, too, which is the parochus 
habitualis, appears evident from the fact that, in § 5. of the same canon, 
he immediately adds: ‘Religious pastors, however, as far as the actual 
individual is concerned, are always movable.” Moreover, in canonical 
language, this entire question concerns the union of a parochial bene- 
fice with the religious family. Now, Ordinaries cannot unite benefices 
except in perpetuum (Can. 1423 § 3), and this is in keeping with the 
nature of a benefice which is “a juridical entity erected in perpetuum.” 
The fact that owr parishes are not benefices does not alter the position, 
as, in questions like this, we must adopt the Code law as far as it is 
applicable to our conditions, as otherwise we will find ourselves sine 
lege vagantes. . ' 

Of course, it has happened that, in cases of a dearth of diocesan 
- clergy, Bishops have asked religious to take over temporarily the care 
of a parish, but this is a matter of provisional administration, and does 
not imply the incorporation of the parish with the religious family 
after the manner contemplated in Cans.'452 and 1423. 

III. If a religious community has a church which, on the union 
with a parish, becomes the parochial church, such. church comtinues to 
be the property of the religious even after the union. The law makes 
a clear distinction between the juridical entity which we call a parish 
and the church in which this entity is established. A parish, properly 
so called, is a benefice erected in a church for the care of souls in a 
particular territory. The term is also used, and in a proper sense, 
too, to indicate one of the several districts into which a diocese is 
divided, having its own peculiar church and its own priest—the 
parochus—whose duty it is to provide for the spiritual needs of the 
faithful of that district (Can. 216). Such isa parish in the canonical 
sense. A church, on the other hand, is defined in law as a sacred 
edifice dedicated to divine worship in such a way that it may be avail- 
able to all the faithful for the exercise of public worship. This sacred 
edifice, though ecclesiastical property, may be owned by a’ religious 
community, and remain under this ownership even after it has become 


a parochial church. This is not stated in so many words anywhere ! 


he 
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in the Code, but it is evidently implied in the Code. Can. 630 § 4, for 
instance, when dealing with the right to collect, receive and administer 


‘ offerings for the erection, repair and decoration of a parochial church 


held by religious, says that this is the right of the religious superior 
“if the church belongs to the religious community; otherwise it 1s the 
right of the Ordinary.” It is evident, then, that the proprietary rights 
of the religious over their church are not lost by the fact that their 
church becomes the parochial church. In fact, this is so far from 
being the case that things become the other way about, namely, the 
parish itself becomes a religious parish (Can. 1425 § 2). And from 
this it follows that there is no need for any special precautions or’ for- 
malities to be taken at the time of the union in order to safeguard the 
rights of the religious. The law itself is their protection, provided, of 
course, that they can prove that they built the church from their own 
funds, or*in any other way prove their right of ownership. It is 
another question whether or, not, in order to forestall all possibility 
of doubt on the point even in the distant future, it would not be wise 
to ask the Bishop at the time of the union to give a written acknow- 
ledgement of the fact that the church is the property of the religious. 
IV. If the parochial church is the property of the religious, it 
would not seem that any offerings received, and even solicited, from 


the faithful for the repair ard decoration of the same, impairs in any 


way their right of ownership. The collection of funds for the repair 
and decoration of the church primarily concerns the sacred edifice and 
not the parish as such, and accessorium sequitur principale. This seems 
to be the mind of the legislator in Can. 630 § 4, already partly quoted, 
when he says that “notwithstanding his vow of poverty, the pastor may 
collect and accept offerings for the benefit of the parishioners or for 
the Catholic school or pius institutions connected with the parish. And 
he may administer the funds thus received or collécted, and spend 
them in his prudence, taking into account the intention of the donors... 
But, to collect, receive, hold and administer offerings for the erection, 
preservation, repair, or decoration of the parochial church, belongs te 
the religious superior if the church is the property of the religious ; 
otherwise it belongs to the Ordinary.” The first portion of this last 
sentence indicates beyond doubt, we think, that the offerings of which 
there is question become the property of the religious, and in no way 
impair the existing right of ownership over the church. 

V.. From the concluding words of the canon just quoted, it is 
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evident that there are cases when the parochial church of a parish 
entrusted to religious is not the property of the latter. This would 
certainly be the case where they take over a parish already provided 
with a church. The-same would be true were they, on taking over a 
territory, to collect funds precisely for the purpose of erecting a church 
This is evident from § 3 of the same Can. 630, which says that “property 
received by the religious pastor for the benefit of the parish belongs to 
the parish.” The letter of the law, however, in this connection, creates 
a difficulty, and the difficulty is this: From § 4 of Can. 630, quoted 
above, it appears, amongst other things, that “the right to collect offer- 
ings*for the erection... of the parochial church belongs to the religious 
superior if the church is the* property of his community.” But when 
could a parochial church, built from offerings of the faithful, become 
the property of the religious? The law does not tell us, and the com- 
mentators pass by the point without comment. We would offer two 


possible solutions of the difficulty: (1) The law does not say that such , 


a church is ever the property of the religious. It merely groups together 
the various acts of administration—collecting, receiving, holding, ad- 


- ministering offerings for the erection, repair, and decoration of the 


church—and rules, generally, that all this pertains to the superior when 
the church is the property of the religious. But, since a church erected 


with funds collected from the faithful, is always the property of the 


parish |((§ 3), it follows that the collection of funds for the erection 
itself of the church is the right of the Ordinary. We think this is the 
more likely solution of the difficulty. (2) Our other possible solution 
concerns a rather rare case: Were the religious, with funds received 
from the faithful, to build a parochial church on land which is their 
own ‘private property, and a question were to arise later as to the 
ownership of the church, we believe a judge would give a decision in 
favour of the religious in keeping with the old principle—quidquid 
plantatur, seritur, inaedificatur solo omne solo cedit. In other words, 
as far as the present question is concerned, a building becomes the 
property of the owner of the land on.which it is erected. 


So % % % 
LIABILITY FOR. UNRENEWED SUBSCRIPTION. TO 
ae PERIODICAL. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 
Be good enough to deal with the following in an early issue: At 


the beginning of 1940 my friend Titius sent a subscription for a year 


es. 
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to a certain periodical. As this ‘did not come up to his expectations, 
he decided at the énd of the year that he would not renew his subscrip- 
tion. However, as he did not advise the publishers of his intention, 
they continued to post the publication to him regularly during 1941, 


. and, at the end of the year they also sent him their bill. Titius refused 


to pay on’ the ground that he had not ordered the periodical for 1941. 
A good deal of correspondence has passed between them—the publish- 
ers affirming, and Titius denying, liability. Titius has now consulted 


me, and Ill -be grateful for any help the Record will give me in coming - 


to a decision as to how he stands morally and legally. 
DOUBTFUL. 

5 REPLY. © 

From the legal, point of view, the answer to the case is easy. If 
the dispute goes to the Courts, the judge will certainly declare Titius 
liable, and his decision will be perfectly fair, as will appear from what 
we will have to say on the moral aspect of the question. In that 
eventuality, there will certainly be an obligation in conscience on Titius 
to pay. 

If the question does not go to the, Courts; but must be decided 
merely on the principles of the natural law, the solution is not quite 
so easy. The point has doubtless been debated more than once. Titius, 
in his defence, would, we think, argue something after this fashion: 
A contract is completed by offer and acceptance. Now, | offered to 
take a certain publication for 1940, and I enclosed my subscription. 
The publishers, by sending me a copy of their January issue of that 
year, indicated their acceptance of my offer. The contract was thus 
completed—offer, acceptance, and a very definite object of our agree- 
ment, namley, the periodical in question for 1940. By the end of the 
year, our mutual obligations came to an end. I had no further claims 
on the publishers, nor they on me. If they. continued to send me the 
publication in 1941, that was their affair, not my responsibility. It 
would be a nice state of affairs, indeed,.if we had to pay for every 
literary product publishers take it into their heads to send us. No. 
My. position is clear—I asked for a very definite thing ; I paid for it; 
I asked for nothing more, and I shall not pay for anything more, and 
that’s the end of it as far as 1 am concerned. 


' The position, as thus stated, is certainly clear. Unfortunately, 
however, there is another point of view which, if not quite so clear, is 


’ 
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perfectly sound and reasonable, and rests on arguments which, in our 
opinion, outweigh those of Titius. 

Contracts that men make are regulated by the natural and civil 
laws, and also by custom. The essential element in a.contract is, of 
course, the mutual consent of the contracting parties, as manifested in 
their offer and acceptance. This offer and acceptance can .be com- 
municated not only by the written or spoken word, but also by conduct. 
The classical Work! on the Law of Contract expresses this point as 
follows: “The description which I have given of the possible forms 
of offer and acceptance shows that conduct may take the place of 
written or spoken words, in offer, in acceptance, or in both. A con- 
tract so made is sometimes called a tacit contract; the intention of the 
parties is a matter of inference from their conduct, and the inference 
is more or less easily drawn according to the circumstances of the 
case. If A allows X to work for him under such circumstances that 
no reasonable man would suppose that X meant to work for nothing, 
A will be liable to pay for it. ‘The doing of the work is the. offer, 
and the permission to do it, or the acquiescence in its being done, con- 
stitutes the acceptance.” This is sound reasoning not only in law but 
also in conscience. If I subscribed last year to a publication, and this 
year the publishers continue regularly to send me copies of each new 
issue, and I allow them to do so, they have every reason to regard my 
conduct as an indication that I am still a subscriber. There is ne 
reason why they should think’ otherwise. If I no longer need the 
publication, I should indicate this to the publishers in some way, at 
least by the simple process of returning to them the first or second 
copies of the new year. If I fail to do this, any reasonable man will 
take my silence as an indication of my acceptance. This is all the 
more true in virtue of the custom that obtains amongst us. ‘Fhose 
of us who subscribe to one or other of the publications that circulate 
amongst us actually do expect the publishers to pay us the’ compliment 
of sending us regularly each succeeding year copies of each issue as 
it appears, even though our subscriptions have not reached them by 
the beginning of the year. And we feel very much aggrieved if an 
occasional publisher, no doubt taught by experience in his dealings 
with other Titii, acts otherwise and disappoints us. We then freely 
criticise such a publisher, and apply such epithets to him as independent, 


iVide Anson, p. 22. 
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exacting, unconfiding, etc. We-must confess to feelings of this kind 


ourselves on one or two occasions when the Acia Apostolicae Sedis was 


not arriving in our mail simply because we failed to send our sub- 
scriptions in advance. All this goes to show that, in this kind of 
contract, conduct can, and actually does, take. the place of written or 
spoken words, in offer, in acceptance, and in both. 

What, then, is our conclusion with regard to Titius? Is he 
morally bound? Speaking speculatively, we would say Yes. Mindful 
of the force of custom, which can have the: force of law, we prefer 
the second point of view outlined above. In practice, however, an 
obligation in conscience in favour of one opinion cannot be imposed 
while the contrary opinion is really probable. Now, it can hardly be 
maintained that the contention of Titius is devoid of all probability, 


‘and, evidently, he acted in good faith even though very unsocially. 


Therefore, in strict justice, an obligation in conscience could hardly be 
imposed on him except by the sentence of a judge. We say—in strict 
justice, because still we think that in fairness and charity he ought to 
pay. It is hardly in keeping with the principles of equity to have 
profited for a year from the oversight of a publisher who paid him the 
compliment of regarding him as an honourable client who would con- 
form to current custom in these affairs. And in charity, too—if he 
had not the intention to continue as a subscriber, he should not have 
allowed his neighbour to incur the ‘loss that he did, particularly as this 
would not have necessitated any more inconvenience than that involved 
in re-directing a couple of times the mail packet containing the 


periodical. 
JOHN’ J. NEVIN. 


Liturgy 
I, SERVER'S RESPONSE TO “ORATE FRATRES.” 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

There are two ways’of answering: the ° Oat Fratres.”” “The: first 
is that the server should do. so when told. The second directs him not 
‘to answer when: told, but to wait until the celebrant has turned to the 
altar. ; . 

It would seem as if at some stage in the past, when congregations 
were small and knew their Latin, that they responded in unison when 
told to do so, while the celebrant continued “submissa voce.” Missals 
are again coming irito use by the congregation and, doubtless, they 
silently respond when asked. Is the altar-boy to be an exception? 

I believe it was one rubricist, and only one, who originated the 
second method. He singled out a particular time for the Mass-server ; 
and he devised for him the way to calculate the precise moment, 


namely, when the celebrant has finished his movement to the altar. It 
is said by some persons that this is the more common way: This is - 


doubtful. Anyway, it is not a reason for its correctness.. I have 


noticed that writers in other countries recommend the fitst as the | 


rational method. 

How pften has the celebrant to wait on the altar-boy for the 
response, which is not the proper thing; or the waiting may be so long 
that he has himself answered. It is not the altar-boy but the calculating 
second method which is at fault. 


What is the Editor’s decision ? 


SPERO. 
REPLY: ae 
The rubrics of the Missal ‘give no precise ruling as to which prac- 
tice is correct, while authoritative rubricists do not agree in their inter- 
pretation of the relevant rubric. The query, therefore, as to which 
of the two procedures is to be preferred should be decided on the basis 
of general rubrical principles and in the light of the historical develop- 
ment of the Mass. The more convincing reasons, it seems, favour 
the method advocated by Spero, i.e., the server commences his response 
as soon as the celebrant has issued the invitation, “Orate fratres,” not 
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waiting for the celebrant to complete his movement back to the altar— 
at which time, presumably, he would have pronounced the remaining 
words of the invitation, “ut meum et Vestrum sacrificium, etc.” 


Firstly, considerations of a practical charicter favour this view, 
as our correspondent contends. It is not becoming that the celebrant 
should .be waiting for thé response of the server, nor that the latter 
should need to guess the correct moment. No less an authority than 
De Herdt justifies the method preferred by Spero in view of such a 


. practical consideration. After observing that certain rubricists direct 


the server to answer the celebrant only when the latter has completed 
the prayer “Orate fratres ut meum, etc.”, he adds: “Sed cum minister 
respondeat ad verba ‘Orate fratres’ alta voce prolata, et ipsi non con- 
stet quo momento sacerdos orationem finierit; nihil obstare videtur 
quominus minister mox respondeat post verba ‘Orate fratres.’” 


Secondly, a study of the meaning and context of the prayer pro- 
vides an argument for this interpretation. It is the spirit of the liturgy 
that the priest and the faithful are closely united in offering the Holy 
Sacrifice. Thus there are the salutations of priest and people, his in- 
vitations to them to join him in prayer. The prayer, “‘Orate fratres,” 
‘represents a final appeal of the priest for prayer before the more solemn 
part of the Mass commences. The burthen of his invitation is, there- 
fore, contained substantially in the opening words, ‘the rest being added 
by way of a more complete elaboration of the main thought. 


In support of this theory it may be noted that the opening words 
are pronounced “voce aliquantulum elata,” while the following words 
are said in secret. They are omitted altogether in the rituals of the 
Dominicans and of the Carthusians. In fact, when this invitation to 
prayer was first inserted in the Mass there was no set formula in use 
for these supplementary words. This was the case, for centuries, as 
is plain from a study of the older Ordinals. 


Finally, it should be remembered that, in former times, the offer- 
tory was being sung when the celebrant issued his invitation to prayer. 
It seems somewhat anomalous that a general invitation of this kind 
should be issued while the singing was in progress. Certainly, the faith- 
ful could not reasonably be expected to hear any more than the opening 
words, “Orate fratres.” They surely must have commenced the re- 


‘ 


sponse at once. - 
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II. ORIGIN OF Bie MISSAL: DOMINUS VOBISCUM, 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Many of the faithful are now making use of the Missal in order 
to assist at Mass. They frequently inquire as to the meaning of 
prayers and ceremonies contained therein. It would. be much appre- 
ciated if you would explain the following points : 

(1) How ancient is the Roman Missal as now used in the Church? 

(2) What is the origin and signification of the words “Dominus 
vobiscum”? Why do bishops say “Pax vobis” instead of “Dominus 
vobiscum” ? 

LITURGICUS. 
; REPLY. 

(1) The Missal, as we know it, represents the fusion of a anther 

of liturgical books which were used in the early Church. The book 


used by the priest contained just those parts which it belonged to him. 


to recite—the Canon, Collect, Secret, Preface, Postcommunion. This 
book was called the Sacramentary, since its main content centred around 


the more solemn part of the Holy Sacrifice. Another book—the Anti- © 


phonarium Missae, or Graduale—contained those parts which were 


sung by the choir—the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion. - 


The passages read by the deacon and sub-deacon, Epistle and Gospel, 
were collected in other volumes—the Epistolarium, the Evangelarium. 
Practical considerations such as the scarcity of books were no doubt 
responsible for this practice. 

Before the Missal of the modern type was finally complenad many 
transitional forms had been in use. The earliest known examples of 
this development are certain, “Libelli Missae,” which _were conveniently 
arranged for use in celebrating private Masses. Only one or two com- 
plete Masses were contained in these volumes as a rule. If the choir 
and sacred ministers were not present, the Introit, etc., had to be 
recited by the priest and so, for his convenience, all the parts of the 
Mass were set out in one booklet... The Stowe Missal, of Irish origin, 
is an outstanding example of these “libelli.” It ‘contains only one 
complete Mass—the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament—and incorporates 
such additions as the priest’s preparation before Mass. This Mass- 
book is no doubt typical of those used by Christian missionaries im 
Ireland. ; 

Many other transitional forms can be identified. Even after com- 
plete Missals came to be used—probably not before the tenth century 


i 
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—these transitional forms were still in circulation. Sometimes, for 
example, a sacramentary, antiphonary and lectionaries were simply 
bound together in one volume for the sake of convenience. In other 
instances marginal notes were made in the sacramentary, indicating 
the opening words of the Introit, Gradual, Epistle, etc., belonging to 
a particular Mass. Again, there are instances in which the “Commune 
Sanctorum” contains the Mass completely, while the “Proprium de 


Tempore” contains only the actual Mass prayers. 


From the latter half of the thirteenth century practically all Mass- 
books came to be “Missalia Plenaria” in the modern sense. As to 
the arrangement of parts and selection of Masses i in the Roman Missal, 
the chief determining factor seems to have been a Missal produced 
under Franciscan influence which came to be known as ‘“Missale 
secundum consuetudinem Romanae Curiae.” However, while this 
patticular compilation was widely used and, eventually, supplanted 
many others, there were many local usages in vogue in Europe through- 
out the Middle Ages. The Canon of the Mass was uniform, but there 
was considerable divergence in regard to the other parts of the liturgy. 
It is- noteworthy, though, that local usages were gradually superseded 
by the Roman Missal. . 

The Council of Trent authorised a revision of the Missal with a 
view to establishing liturgical uniformity. The work of the Commis- 
sion appointed for this purpose was incomplete at the close of the 
Council. It was therefore entrusted to the reigning Pope, Pius IV. 
The reformed Missal was finally ready for publication during the 
reign of the succeeding Pope, Pius V. Thus it is that the first docu- 
mient contained in the Missal is the Bull “Divino Afflatu” of Pius V., 
by which the reformed Missal was published in 1570. All dioceses and 
all religious orders of the Latin rite were ordered to use the new Missal 
exclusively.. Exception was made for such bodies as could prove a 
prescription of two hundred years. The older religious orders— 
Dominicans and Carthusians—were enabled thereby to retain their 
own rituals. The Ambrosian arfd Mozarabic rites were likewise left 
intact: 

There have been subsequent revisions of the Missal of Pius V., 
but substantially it is unchanged... A revision appeared in 1604 under 
Clement VIII: This was occasioned by the fact that certain printers 
had substituted Scriptural forms from the recently pester) edition 
of the Vulgate in place of those from the “Vetus Itala.” Another 
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revision in 1634, under Urban VIII., concerned only the rubrics. Leo 
XIII. authorised a revision in 1884, but this was concerned with modi- 
fications of the Calendar and corrections of the rubrics. Likewise, cer- 
tain changes in the rubrics were necessarily involved in the changes 
introduced into the Breviary in 1914, seeing- that the Mass conforms 
to the Office. These changes are contained in the section entitled 


“Additiones et Variationes in Rubricis Missalis ad Normam Bullae” 


‘Divino Afflatu.’” This ‘section was first incorporated in the Missal 
, in 1920. 

Finally it may be noted that the sections, ‘““Rubricae Generales” 
and “Ritus Servandus” 
who was a pontifical Master of Ceremorties in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. His name is also associated with the drawing up 
ofthe “Pontificale” and of the’ ‘“‘Ceremoniale Episcoporum.” 

(2) This ancient formula conveys the idea both of salutation and 
of invitation to prayer. As a salutation exchanged by priest and 
people it is particularly appropriate in the public lityrgical worship 
and especially in the Mass, in which the celebrant and congregation 
are considered as being closely united. It is a salutation comprehensive 
in meaning, for possession of the Lord implies everytblessing. This 
solemn exchange of greeting comes as a prelude to certain formal 
prayers or portions of the Mass, and so the element of invitation to 
prayer is also appropriate. It occurs eight times during the Mass— 
before the priest ascends the altar, before the Collect, the Gospel, the 
Offertory, the Sanctus, the Postcommunion, the Blessing and the Last 
Gospel. 

This formula is very ancient, being found in liturgical documents 


as early as the sixth century. It is characteristic not only of the West — 


but also of the East. The usual Oriental salutation is, “Peace to all.” 
Undoubtedly, the expressions are of Scriptural origin. In the ‘Old 
Testament there is the greeting of Booz to the reapers: “The Lord 


be with you.” Perhaps, too, the “Dominus Vobiscum” is savers : 


by Our Lord’s assurance to his apostles: “Ecce ego vobiscum sum” 
(Matt. 28, 20). The response made by the server, “Et cum spiritu 
tuo,” has several counterparts in Scripture, especially in the Pauline 
Epistles. “The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit” 
(Gal. 6, 18). The Epistle to the Phillipians concludes”in the same 


way. Similarly, in the second: Epistle to Timothy, “The Lord Jesus . 


Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be with you.” (II. Tim., 4; 22). 


were originally drawn up by John Burchard, . 
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The form “Pax vobis” is used by bishops in place of “Dominus 
Vobiscum” when the Gloria has been recited. There is an historical 
explanation of this difference. It used to be a privilege reserved to 
bishops to recite the Gloria on Sundays and feasts, priests being per- 
mitted to do’ so only at Easter. The expression “Pax vobis” was 
considered a more appropriate salutation, it seems, after the reference 


- to peace in the Gloria. When, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 


tury, recitation of the Gloria ceased to be an exclusive right of bishops, 
the latter nevertheless had this particular. formula reserved to them. 
It is suggested, also, that the form “Pax vobis” is becomingly reserved 


- to those who are the representatives of Christ in a fuller manner, seeing 


J . ° ‘ 
that Our, Lord Himself made use of those words.. However, as far 
as intrinsic content is concerned; “Dominus vobiscum” conveys quite: 
as much as “Pax vobis.” 


> . - % % 


Ill. FIRST FRIDAY COINCIDING. WITH,.GOOD FRIDAY. 
Dear Rev. Sir, } ' 

If Good Friday falls on a First Friday, as happened this year, is 
the sequence of tthe Nine First Fridays thereby broken? Is one to 
advise the faithful, whose nine consecutive Holy Communions are inter-: 
rupted by the occurrence of Good. Friday, that they should start all 
over again, or would it be sufficient to substitute an additional First, 
Friday Communion at the end of the series which has already been 
begun? : 

SACERDOS. 
REPLY. 

Some writers are of the opinion that, in this case, the condition 
required by the Twelfth Promise of Our Lord to Saint Margaret Mary 
is fulfilled if Holy Communion is received on the First Friday following 
the completion of the series. Others advise that Holy Saturday or 
Easter Sunday may be substituted for Good Friday. No doubt reason- 
able arguments can be advanced to show that such solutions of the 
question are equitable. For instance, an argument cam be formulated 
by analogy with the obligation of the priest who is offering Gregorian 
Masses. If the sequence of thirty is broken by the recurrence of the ° 
last three days of Holy Week, it is universally conceded that the priest 
need not recommence the series, but should continue offering Mass -for 


three days after thé thirty have been completed. 
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It is questionable whether one may reasonably rest content with 
this solution. In practice, the question seems to be insoluble. The 
only safe course, then, is to advise the faithful to recommence the series 
in the month following the recurrence of Holy Week. The only. know- 
ledge that we have concerning this promise is from Saint Margaret 
Mary, who related that Our Lord had ‘appeared to her and amongst 
several promises had made this one: “I promise thee, in the excessive 
mercy of My Heart, that My all-powerful love will grant to all those 
who communicate on the First Friday for nine consecutive months the 
grace of final penitence; that they shall not die in My disgrace nor 
without receiving the Sacraments; My Divine Heart shall be their safe 
refuge in this last moment.” In the terms of the promise, then, Our 
Lord clearly specified nine consecutive First Fridays. It is difficult to 
see on what authority a positive requisite of this kind may be interpreted 
somewhat extensively, as is implied by the opinion in question. At. © 
any rate, such a.solution can scarcely be accepted as definite. 

Moreover, the drgument from analogy with the Gregorian Masses 
is not conclusive, even in the hypothesis that the obligation of pre- 
serving the sequence of thirty is of Divine Law. For there 
is question of a grave inconvenience ‘devolving on the celebrant 
in the fulfilment of a strict obligation.’ According to principles of 
legal interpretation, a more lenient solution is therefore appropriate. . In 
the case of the nine consecutive First Fridays, the communicant is not 
fulfilling a strict obligation, but is carrying out a work of supereroga- 
tion with a view to enjoying Our Lord’s promise. Consequently, he 
has not the same grounds for invoking the favour of law. 


JAMES CARROLL. 


‘ ’ 


Book Reviews | 
A LIGHT TO MY PATHS; by Peter Lippert, Sie English version 
by Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D., Ph. D. Published by 
Frederick Pustet Co: Inc., New York and Cincinnati, 1941. 274 Pp. 


This book is a translation of Einsam and. Getneinsam, the last’ 
work of that well-known spiritual writer, Fr. Lippert, published only a 


short time before his’ death in 1936. It is worthy of its author and 


ranks as high as any of his earlier works. 

It consists of what were originally a series of radio addresses, 
eleven in all, “to an invisible audience intimately united by spiritual 
ties.” It seems to retain throughout something of the personal con- 
tact that its author wished to establish in his talks. 

In each address one cannot but notice, as ever recurring themes, 
a deep distress~at the irreligion and neglect of God in His world to- 


-day, and a sincere compassion on the multitude waridering through 


thorns and hedges away from the path to God. With his counsels, 
the author endeavours to light up that path. He would have his 
audience realize that, in joy and sadness, in storm and sunshine, “God 


_ is the centre of their soul-life”; that “they must be able to work for 


God alone during a life-long, laborious, toilworn, and often cheerless 
activity, with a spirit of heroic renouncement” ; that they are “to walk 
with God, to be spiritually in step with His Eternal Mind and Heart; 
to be in complete harmony with His Divine Will.’ Some of the dis- 
courses, worthy of special note in this regard, are: “Fear Not, Little 
Flock,” “Your Religion,” “When You Pray . . Soo 

The theme is developed in simple language, and illustrated with 


- apt and abundant examples from nature by a man who is himself a 


great lover.and observer of nature and perfectly at home in its fields. 
The book'ig worthy of commendation to priests and religious as a 
source for meditations and sermons. It is not of the type that can 
be digested hurriedly in one sitting. Rather is it to be carefully pon-. 
dered upon, if its much-needed lesson and whole spiritual value are 
not to be lost. | 
The translation is well done, though the meaning is slightly diffi- 
cult in ore or two places; this may be due, of course, to obscurity in 


the original German. The format is excellent, the cover attractive. 
. . G. M. McG. 
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PROGRESS IN DIVINE UNION; by Raoul Plus, S.J. Frederick 
Pustet Co. (Inc.). ‘ 


A ; . 
This book is admirably suited to its author’s intention, namely, to 


aid courageous souls in their generous service of God. Also it is an + 


inducement to others to enter that circle. As the publishers justly 
claim, it will prove of particular value “for individuals engaged in 
Catholic Action which calls for the personal sanctification of those 
who promote it.” It will adequately repay their careful and constant 
reading. 


“Progress in Divine Union” is composed of two parts. In the 
first Father Plus sets before the reader four motives to inspire him 
with the desire of this most important of all kinds of progress; in 


fact, the only essential progress. The author’s spirit is manifest in _ 


them. His one purpose is to draw souls nearer to Christ by giving 
them a deeper understanding of Christ and His ways, and a deeper 
understanding of themselves in relation to God. In this small volume 
of one hundred and forty pages, he points out many of the besetting 
vices of the present day which draw men away from their model Christ. 
Foremost among them is the “utter disregard of the virtue ‘of pru- 
dence.” Men tend to think that they can safely expose themselves to 
all kinds of risks. Against this Father Plus shows clearly the need 
of self-sacrifice and self-control. These virtues are necessary because 
of man’s proneness to sin and to make reparation for his own past sins 
and the sins of others. And so Fr. Plus does away with another 


modern fallacy, the fallacy of easy spirituality, in which sacrifice has 
no part. 


The second part of the book consists of two fine chapters on 
prayer. These are, perhaps, the best chapters in the book. They nierit 
‘careful and repéated reading. They are not, as their author insists, 
meant to be a treatise on prayer, but “merely to give a few practical 
suggestions.” And that is exactly what they are—good, practical sug- 


gestions. And they are not meant fot religious only, for Fr. Plus . 


gives examples fram married’ life and, most timely, two from camp 
life. So many’ zealous souls do not reap the harvest for God from 


their labours which they hope for aiid expect because “one thing is. 


wanting: more time spent with God in prayér.” 
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HER SILENCE SPEAKS. By Rev. John S. Middleton. 134 pages. 

P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New Vouk? = 

This little book of contemplative reflections on the words—and 
silen¢es—of Our Lady ‘will strike a responsive chord in the heart of 
many readers. It is the work of a contemplative mind, which recalls . 
the classical remark about intellect’ as the power “which reads within.” 
We might say that the work manifests the activity of the gifts of 
Understanding and Counsel, and of Wisdom, too.’ For it consists in 
an appreciation of the realities that lie behind the words and the silence 
of Our Lady, an appreciation that leads to a relish of Divine things 
issuing from filial love and ‘unto joy in God, and which is reduced to 
practical applications for the troubled ‘world of to-day. 

It is a little book of fine simplicity, which will produce its fruit 
only for those who think the various subject-matters over with the 
author. In other words, it is not a book to be read cursorily, nor for 
mere information* but to be thought-through under Father Middleton’s 


contemplative guidance. 
A.M. W. 


% : % % % 


CHARACTERS OF THE INQUISITION; by W. T. ‘Walsh. 

Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1940. ; R 

In our days,. when we live amid a welter' of blood and persecution 
—persecution so vile, so terrible, that our- sense of indignation has 
become dulled—we miight well imagine that the Inquisition would be 
left in peace by journalists. But the strongest term that can be used 
of the modern tyranny is that it resembles the Inquisition ; likewise 
medieval barbarism is not forgotten by leader writers. 
Hence the distinguished American historian, W. T. Walsh, so 
well known for his studies on Philip Il, and Isabella has in our day 
_the era of Hitler—thought it necessary to defend the Inquisition, 

Its opponents, long accustomed to have easy victories in the mat- 
ter, now find more serious defenders in the field. .The most dangerous 
attacker was, no doubt, H. Lea, that extraordinary American. He was 
extraordinary in the vehemence, energy and knowledge that he brought , 
to his attack on various phases of the Church’s life and history, notably; 
clerical celibacy and the Inquisition. His books bristled with facts ° 
and quotations. That happy warrior, Father Thurston, once won a 
wager by picking out a specified number of errors in ten minutes’ read- 
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ing of Lea! But Lea, in spite of inaccuracies, which were almost in- 


evitable in such wide surveys that he attempted, cannot be dismissed as 
a vulgar ranter. His works are quoted by the most sober historians. 
Much work ‘on this interesting question of the Inquisition has been 
done since his day, the results of. which are found in this well-written 
work, which is destined for the general reader. The author points out 
that protection of the truth has been necessary since the earliest times. 


After these general chapters, he studies the medieval Inquisition. Here- 


he is on a well-beaten path where at once we meet Bernard Gui and 
Nicholas Eymeric. ,These two inquisitors of the Middle Ages are 
well known to us as then of learning and ability, who would have found 
a place on any judicial bench. They left also accounts of their methods 
and sentences. These are sources of great interest., For example, 
Bernard Guj. was inquisitor at Toulouse during the period 1306 to 1324. 
He presided at 18 sermones generales or inquisitional assizes, pronounc- 
ing 930 sentences. The popular picture of the inquisition is of a dark 
dungeon in which the unfortuate victim is laid low by the canes domini 
—masterful, thin and cruel Dominicans. To be arrested by the Inquisi- 
tion was to be as good as dead. But if you examine Bernard’s work 
as judge, it is found that only 42 out of the 930 were judged by him as 
obdurate heretics and in the grim phrase relaxed to secular arm to 
receive the animadversio debita, while the remainder received lesser pun- 
ishment, prison for a-period, a penance, a fine or the obligation of 
making a pilgrimage. _ The Inquisition, the author stresses, had to deal 
with crimes which are still severely dealt with by civil justice such as 
sodomy and bigamy. The Inquisition was instituted to check the growth 
of the Catharist heresy, and the Catharists would. be locked up by ‘the 
mildest government on account of their anti-social doctrines. All that 


is true, and the author does well to point out these facts which correct . 


the old slanders which still, unhappily, persist. However, the Inquisi- 
tion was a dangerous institution. Its secret methods, its use of torture 
(forbidden by many Popes, but the unscrupulous inquisitor—as some 
were— would find means of evading the Papal decrees, led to some 
States of Europe adopting the Inquisition for their own ends. The 
Vite Inquisitor and the Bishop of Beauvais, no doubt, conducted thé 
trial of St. Joan of Arc according to the canons of the Inquisition, but 
the motive behind their acts was wrong. Mr. Walsh then gives a very 
good description of the Spanish Inquisition, pointing out the distinguish- 


ing characteristics of this body as compared ‘with the original Inquisi- * 


1 
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tion. He concludes his book with a study of some of the victims of 
the Inquisition, throwing light on these men, hailed widely as victims 
of tyranny, which shows them up in a disconcerting fashion to the. 


_ legend of their pure innocence. 


- Mr. Walsh has done a rea]: service in writing this book and placing 
at the disposal of the Catholic apologist and reader the work of Vacan- 


‘dard, Mollat and Guiraud. He has provided them with a good means 


of answering the gibes of those who accuse the Church of deliberate 
and cruel persecution. He has once again narrated the careful pro- 
cedure of these courts, their real mercy as shown in the concrete ex- 
ample of the prominent Dominican, Bernard Gui, and others, while he 
has not hesitated to condemn the actions of those who used an eccles- 
iastical court to further material ends. Tit Vic 
* * Peru * 
“DRAW NEAR TO HIM”; by Sister M. A. Kiener, S.N.D. Fred- 
erick Pustet*Co..Inc. PP. 165. $1.50. ' 
This small book contains a wealth of virile spirituality. In three 
parts are discussed Holy Communion, A Spiritual Calvary, and The 
Spirit of Sacrifice in the True Religious. 

Ima firm and uncompromising manner the privilege of closer asso- ° 
ciation and intimate union with Christ is shown to depend on utter 
self-abnegation and self-surrender. Christ chooses the hard way and 
invites those .who would follow Him to take up their cross daily if they 
would go with Him. The author, far from attempting to mitigate the 
hardships involved, emphasises the need of sacrifice and immolation 


‘in language that is at once gentle and stern | There are many useful 
‘instructions for the application of the spirit of the Cross to the hum- 


drum realities of life, with a clear insistence on the sanctifying influence 
of silent suffering. 

In the earlier part of the book will be found a very helpful treat- 
ment of Holy Communion, where the miracle of Christ’s limitless love 
is revealed in a. way well calculated to correct routine reception of the , 
Sacrament. The author rightly insists that to receive Holy Com- 
munion is but the first step to a fruitful life in Christ—not isolated, in- 


"cidental reception, but part of the Divine plan of gradually transform- 


ing our lives into the life of Christ. “We are reminded that Holy Com- 
munion is not to be regarded primarily as a reward for virtue, but as 
an efficient means for acquiring holiness, for developing the Christ- 
life of the soul. JP 
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